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Bound Volumes Going Cheap! 
“Books for the Million.” 
Volumes 1 and 2 of the Ohio Cultivator, bound in 
printed covers, with index &c., may be found at the fol- 
lowing places, for sale at the low price of 75 cts. each— 
two vols. for $1,25—and two vols, with a subscription for 
the current vol. for only Two DOLLARS. 
J. F. Dair & Co., Seedsmen Cincinnati, 


H. Huxley, do do 

W. Barr, Bookseller, Xenia, 
Kurts & Limb ocker, do Springfield, 
Reed’s, Bookstore, Zanesville, 


Other places will be supplied soon. 





Timely Hints on Gardening, &c. 

Curtine Scions.—Scions for grafting may be cut now, 
or any time before the buds start. Preserve them in a 
colddamp place in a cellar, or wrapped in paper or cloth 
and buriedin sandy earth, till wanted for use. Re- 
marks on grafting, in our next. 


Trimming Grape Vines, should be performed without de- 
lay, as they will suffer injury from bleeding if cut or 
wounded after the sap begins to flow. Remember that 
the fruit is produced only on the shoots of the past sea- 


object in this climate where sunny weather is plenty in 
early spring.—See our vol. 1, p. 30. 


Improvement in Lumber Wagons. 

We find the following in the February number of the 
Albany Cultivator, and give it a place in our columns 
for the consideration of farmers and mechanies who are 
competent to judge of the merits of the supposed im- 
provement. We are inclined to thiuk it may prove ad- 
vantageous to some: 

An improvement has been made in England in the 
construction of lumber wagons, within a few years, and 
adopted already to a considerable extent, which we be- 
lieve would be well worthy the attention of our mechan- 
ies. It is made with a view to admit of wide boxes, at 
the same time that the wagon itself may be turned at a 
short angle. This, every farmer knows, is often of 
great importance, in confined parts of farm yards, nar- 
row lanes, roads, and elsewhere, especially with heavy 
loads, when the usual expedient of running backward 


forward axletree. If the box is wide, the inner fore 


the right line. The improvement consists in placing the 
turning point further behind, at the pointa, fig. 1, which 
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Fig. 1. 
| represents a horizontal outline of the wagon, the dotted | 
lines showing the position of the box. In turning, as | 
shown in fig. 2, one wheel is thrown forward, and passes 











king-bolt, or large iron bolt through the centre of the | 


} 








attacks the grain.) To make the subject more plain, 
we now give a better engraving, copied from an excellent 
essay on this insect by Dr. Fitch, in a late number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture: 





@ Hessian fly. f 


t fema'e) magnified,—the crosa lines 6 show the real 

and forward a few times, to throw the vehicle about, is | tengih of | ody and breadth of wings: ¢ a joint of wheat stalk with 

out of the question. , “f ; | the surrounding sheath broken down, showing the pupa or larva 
The usual point of turning, it is well known, is at the | case of the insect, commonly eatled the “flax seed ctate.” at® 


It will be seen that this insect in its winged state is ex- 


, 
wheel strikes the side, on even a slight inclination from | ttemly small; an we are convinced that many of the 


mistakes in regard to its appearance have arisen from the 
circumstance that its larve are preyed upon by several 
species of parasitic insects; and these having been obser- 
ved escaping from the shells of the larve they have des- 
troyed, have very naturally been taken for enemies in- 
stead of friends. 





Proceedings of the Wool-grower’s Convention, 
aT STEUBENVILLE, O., Fen. 10, 1857. 

In compliance with a call of a meeting held at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in August 1846, a convention of 
W ool Growers assembled at Steubenville, Ohio, on Wed- 
nesday, February 10,11 o’clock, A. M., at the Court 
House. 

© motion of Samuel Patterson, Alex. Campbell was 
appointed Chairman, and Wm H. Ladd and Jacob Per- 
kins Secretaries. 

The object of the meeting was briefly stated by the 
Chairman to be, to take into consideration the wool;pro- 
ducing interest in all its bearings, including the breeding 





son’s growth; hence as much of the old wood as possible | 
should be cut away, where it can be done without taking | 
much of the new; and the bearing shoots should be 
shortened to from 3 to 6 buds each, according to the age 
and vigor of the plant, and the space it is designed to oc- 
cupy. 
Pruning Fruit Trees, where necessary, should | i. 
also be attended to now, before the leaves appear and | 
pacaing peer. Sey ran'c pacer etree round the end of the box, while the other is thrown fur- 
is an error to suppose that all fruit trees must be cut and | ther off, and consequently does not strike the box, un- 
hacked with the knife or saw every year, and we believe jess bent round to nearly a right angle. The dotted 


that in this sunny climate more orchards are injured by lines show the position of the forward axle when straight, 
too much and injudicions pruning than by none at all.—. the distance from b to ¢ being about the distance that 





Fig. 2. 


of sheep, the production and preparation of wool, its prior 
disposition and the means of securing the best markets, 
and an adequate remuneration. 

On motion of James D. Ladd, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of six, two from”each of 
the States of Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio, be appoint- 
ed to prepare business to be laid before this convention, 
and report in the afternoon. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appointed 
members of said committee: 

Samuel Patterson and Samuel McFarland, from Penn- 
sylvania, J. J. Jacobs and Alex. Campbell, from Virginia, 
Robert George and Aaron Johsnon, from Ohio. 
| On motion of Mr Mitchell.—Resolved, that John Brown 
|and S. Perkins of Akron, (O. be added to this committee. 
| On motion, the convention adjourned to meet again at 
| the same place, at 1 o’clock P. M. 





, the inner wheel is thrown off by the turning motion. 
We alluded last ~ = the orchard of Rev. C.| ‘The forward end of the box is usualiy made semicir- | 
Spriager, of Muskingum co., which consists of very cular, but it may be made square, as shown by one of| ‘The ccenvention met pursuant to adjournment, at 1 
large and thrifty trees that have never been pruned, and | oo in fig. 1 tg d. a _ , | o’elock P. M., and was called to order by the Chair. 

ese ; tended to show the princt-| ‘The report of the committee appointed in the forenoon 
they are noted for the abundance and excellence of the | So, 2 hewn semeetane Bay . @ Fay PP , 

‘ | ple of this improvement, which we believe well worthy | jj . Ss “arland, : 

fruit, which Mr S. attributes mainly to the absence of | of this imp ’ Y | being called for, Samuel McFarland, on the part of said 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


the attention of our agricultural mechanics. 


pruning. Mr Sleathe an experienced fruit culturist near | : - ’ 
Cincinnati, (late gardener for Mr Longworth,) gave us al Fa Rey Ty CF RAEN, 
few days since, his confident opinion that the “bitter rot,” | 


{Cecydomyia destructor —Say.| 
which has of late been so prevalent in our orchards, is | SOSA tae Siete Be aypermenne te aruny putt of 
occasioned by severe and injudicious pruning. 





| this State the past fall, itmay be expected to renew its 


| . 
. | ravages upon the wheat crop the present spring, although 
Small Fruit—such as gooseberry, currant, raspberry | the severity of the winter and absence of snow may 


and other bushes or shrubs that start early in the Spring, prove destructive to it, as it has to some of the wheat. 


chonid, he teamed withens doing. | We find there is still much difference of opinion 

Maxine Hor Bevs.—Those who desire to forward plants among farmers in regard to the appearance of this insect 
for early garden vegetables, should about this time make in its perfect or winged state, and more than once du- 
a hot bed for the purpose. A few wagon loads of warm | ring the past year we have had small flies of entirely a 
stable manure, a rough frame of boards and two or different character pointed out to us asthe Hessian fly. 
three old window sash, are all the essential materials, and In our last vol. p18 we gave a description, with engra- 
a very little skill and attention is sufficient to secure the | vings, of the Hessian fly, and alsothe wheat fly, (which 


committee, remarked that they had concluded to propose 
as the business of the meeting the reception and consider- 
ation of the report of the committee appointed at Spring- 
field, to report to this convention, thinking that it would 
probably supercede the necessity of a more formal report 
on the part of the present committee. 

The Springfield committee being called upon to report, 
Samuel Patterson, after remarking that the committee 
in question had not prepared a joint report, but proposed 
to report individually to the meeting, proceeded to say, 
that he had circulated the paper drawn up upon the occa- 
sion of the meeting at Springfield, soliciting subscriptions 
to sustain an Agent to visit Europe and investigate the 
state of foreign wool markets, upon which paper he had 
obtained some names, which he laid before the meeting. 
He further reported that he had received a written com- 
munication from Mr Morrell, of New York, another 
member of the committee, which he proceeded to read as 
the report of that gentleman, as follows: 
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Lake Rinas, Tompkins Co., N. Y., Jan. 21, °A7. 

Samvew Parreson, Esq.—Dear Sir—After your depar- 
ture from my residence, in August last, my reflections 
were cast upon the subject which occupied a portion of 
our attention while you were here, and which was sug- 
gested and promulgated by the Convention of Wool 
Growers, held at Springfield, Mass.:—viz: ‘To ascer- 
tain from time to time, the real value of our Wool, both 
at home and abroad, in order that we may dispose of it 
more intelligently, and consequently to better advan- 
tage.”’ 

Itis with regret I inform you, that I have not been 
able to collect any information of a definite character 
bearing upon the subject. Indeed, it would have been 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to do so, for the rea- 
son that to determine the real value of our wool, it was 
necessary to know accurately the cost of manufacturing 
the various styles and qualities, and the prices obtained 
for the same in market. This is a piece of information 
manufacturers are quite too shrewd to impart, especially 
to the wool-grower. 


markets for the disposal of their commodities, the difficul- 
ties which beset me. That the really fine wools grown 
in the United States, have been sold much below their 
true value, for a number of years past, is a well known 
‘fixed fact,’? and not susceptible of any doubt. This is 
proved by the large profits or dividends declared by a 
number of fine woolen manufactories, and among others 


the Middlesex Co., which recently announced a dividend | 


of 16 percent. for the last year; which is probably less 
than the real profits of that establishment, as with nearly 
all incorporated companies, there is a reserve fund per- 
mitted to accumulate from year to year to cover or meet 
contingencies. Making due allowance for the skill and tal- 
ent at the head of that establishment, the inference is legi- 
mate, that the wool grower has been the sufferer: for you 


and I very well know, sir, that we can declare no such | 


dividend as that above stated. ButI will not waste words 
to show further that the manufacturers, especially of fine 
wools, have treated usvery badly. Is it not, however, 
very much our own fault? Is there not 
wrong in the manner the wool grower disposes of his 
wool? Let us inquire into this. 

It has been common in this section, and I believe eve- 
rywhere, for the proprietors of small flocks, to carry their 
wool in blankets to the nearest market towns, without 
previously having ascertained the prices offered for the 


qualities they respectively grow, and thus throwing them- | 


selves upon the tender mercies of one, two or more 
greedy speculators who often combine, or at all events buy 


only at very reduced prices—buy, for instance, at 25 cents | 


what in reality may be worth at least25 per cent. more.— 
The farmer, rather than return home with his wool, sells 
it. His example is followed by another and another; and 
thus for a series of years past, by this undue haste to sell, 
a low market in the beginning of the season has been es- 
tablished, which is sure to operate unfavorably upon 
the prices of all descriptions of wool fer the residue of 
the year. 
pelled to dispose of their woo , from pecuniary necessity; 


but still the number is comparatively small who could | 


could not borrow a little money for a short period, and 
which would be far wiser, than to make the sacrifices ac- 
companying undue haste in selling. When all rush sim- 


ultaneously to market with a certain product, no matter 
what, the market becomes more or less glutted; and on | 


the rule of supply and demand, prices must fall. 
a fact generally well understood. 

Another mode of disposing of wool, and very generally 
practiced by the proprietors of large flocks is, to bide 
their time, and wait for the coming of itinerant agents of 
raanufacturers and speculators. ‘These are a class of men 
very properly designated as “wool sharks,”’ and there are 
few of us who have not felt their fangs. 


This is 


stance to exceed a certain hmit, &e. 


whole cloth. If one kind of stuffing will not suit, their 
ready ingenuity suggests another. Indeed, a detail of 
their arts,and language used to “come it over us,’’ would 
form a highly amusing chapter. Let us not waste fur- 
ther words upon them but keep out of their way if we 
can. 

There is yet another mode of disposing of wool—-namely: 
forwarding it direct to the manufacturer. Does not the 


same objection already stated, of taking wool to market | 


towns, and throwing ourselves into the power of buyers, 
apply in this case? In all instances where it is done, the 
wool must be unsacked, for particular examination, and 
should not the price offered be satisfactory, the trouble 
of re-packing and re-transportation somewhere else, must 
be submitted to, and which rather than do, the proprie- 
tor accepts what is offered. In many instances, this 
mode, when the manufacturer is honest, justice may be 
done. But do we not put ourselves wholly in his power? 
And how often does it result in chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, to say nothing of the minus of dollars and cents.-— 
Is there a manufacturer anywhere to be found so very lib- 
eral and just, as not to feel and,act for hisown interest first, 


Hence you can readily see, for | 
this reason, and the remoteness of my residence from | 
large manufacturing establishments, and of the principle | 


something | 


it is very true, many wool growers are com- | 


They are sent | 
forth armed with orders “to buy as cheap as they can,” to | 
buy wool worth 50 cents a Ib. for 30, if possible; in no in- 
Their humbug | 
stories, to practice upon the credulous, are cut from whole | 





| and the wool grower’s next? Human nature is the 
| same the world over. 


| How then shall we best secure and protect our rights? 


| How shall we “dispose of our wool more intelligently, 


| and consequently to better advantage?” 

| After considering the matter, and that most carefully, 

| I have come to the conclusion that the true course, is 
the establishment generally, throughout our widely ex- 

'tended country, of Wool Depots. 

| Permit me to convey briefly, how, in my opinion, such 

| establishments should be conducted. 

| The head or superintendent of a Wool Depot, should 


| first thing to escape as washing is commonly done. 


which acts upon the dirt and 


— in the wool while the 
sheep stand before washing. 


his soapy substance is the 
The 
best mode of washing is to use a fall of three feet or 
over, turning the sheep in different ways under the fall, 
till the action of the water brings every part of the 
fleece to an almost snowy witeness. A much less fall 
will answer as well if the shect of water is 8 or 10 in- 
ches deep. If the water under the fall is not deep 
enough to remain clear while the sheep are in, a plank 


| Lottom should be provided to prevent any sand or earthy 


|be a man of unquestionable integrity, in order to secure | 


| the general confidence of manufacturers and especially 
|of wool growers. 

He should be a critical and discriminating judge of 
wool, and should make himself thoroughly informed of 


| 


| the state of the wool market, both at home and abroad. | 


In order to determine the home market from time to 
time, it should be his business to ascertain, as near as 
may be, the cost of manufacturing the various styles and 
qualities of wools and the prices the fabrics command 
in the principal markets. He should employ agents in 
the chief wool markets abroad, to forward to him small 
parcels of stapled wool, adapted to combing and for cloth, 
and the prices attached which each quality will com- 
|mand. ‘This could be effected with trifling expense, as 
the quantity needed would not exceed a few pounds. 
In this way only, can he be kept accurately informed of 
the state of the foreign wool market. By following 
these suggestions, he will be able to exempt himself 
\from imposition by the manufacturers, and do full just 
tice in his sales to his customers. 

He should have a sufficiency of capital at command 
to enable him to advance a reasonable amount in antici- 
pation of sales when required; by so doing he can man- 
tain independent ground, of which the manufacturer 
cannot take advantage, by forcing sales. 
| His duty should be to sort carefully each lot of wool 
in his charge, and no instance to mingle lots where there 
isa disparity of condition. Great injustice to the man 


substance from getting into the wool by stirring up the 
water. A clear rock bottom is just as good. When a 
fall cannot be had, aclear running stream should be 
found, and the dirt worked out perfectly from all parts 
of the fleece with the hands after first soaking the sheep 
as before. 

To wash sheep immediately after a soaking rain will 
answer very well, instead of wetting as above. 

The sheep when washed, should be driven to a clean 
grassy field, free from bare spots of earth, and avoiding 
muddy and dusty roads on the way after washing. The 
shearing should be done assoon after the washing as the 
wool is dry, which will be in two or three dry days. 
When confined for shearing, the flock should be kept 
well littered, and the floors or tables, or whatever place 
they are sheared upon, should be kept thoroughly clean. 
The fleeces must be kept whole by the shearers, or they 
(the shearers) are wholly unfit for their business. After 
the fleeces are taken off, they should be placed on a 
smooth clean floor, or table with the outer ends up- 
wards, and be carefully examined all over by patting 


| with the hands to find every burr, which should be ta- 


;up snugly, and tied witha small twine. 


| who washes his fleeces carefully will thereby be avoided. | 


After a sale has been effected he should promptly for- 
ward the amount ‘of sales,and furnish every facility in 
the transmission of funds. Let it once get abroad that 
| he is dilatory in this particular, and confidence will be 

seriously impaired. Confidence is the motive power to 
complete success in every undertaking of this kind; and 
confidence, with farmers particularly, is a plant of slow 
growth, and easily withered. Let superintendents, of 
wool depots, then, look well to their doings. 

| [will not weary your patience by dwelling further on 
this subject. So fully satisfied have I became that wool 
depots will afford the fairest and easiest mode for the 
wool grower to dispose of his product, I shall hereafter 
adopt this course with my own clips. For further in- 
formation on the subject, as well as much else of useful 
character to the wool farmer, I refer you to a series of 
letters written by the able Secretary of the N. Y. State 


Agricultural Society, J. B. Nott, and which I forward to | 


your address, by this day’s mail. 
their reading before the convention. 
It was my intention to have proposed the formation of 
a society, to be called the Nationa, Woot Grower’s 
Sociery. But my time will not permit me to enter into 
details respecting all the objects it should embrace; I 


I respectfully urge 


| others. 

I respectfully recommend the publication in cheap 
pamphlet form of the whole proceedings of the conven- 
| tion. 

Asa brother wool grower, permit me through you, 
sir, to tender my respectful regards to those that may 
assemble, with the assurance that my humble services 
may be commanded to carry out the resolutions of the 
convention so far as it is individually practicable. 

Very Respectfully yours &c. 
L. A. MORRELL. 


Wm. H. Ladd, a member of the committee, next a- 
rose and stated verbally the action he had taken in pur- 
|suance of that appointment. He had circulated a copy 

of the subscription paper referred to by Mr. Patterson, 
| but had obtained but few signayures, wool growers gen- 
| eral’y having preferred to await the action of this con- 
/vention upon the subject—He urged the employment 
| of a commission house to sell wools, and concluded by 
reading some extracts of correspondents on the subject. 
John Brown read a written report on the best mode 


|of preparing wools for market and kindred subjects, 
| which is appended: 
| 


[John Brown’s Report.} 
Preparing Wool for Market. 


| The best mode of preparing wool for market is as 
\follows: First, before washing, remove carefully with 
| the shears all locks containing dirt in a hardened state. 


therefore merely suggest it for the consideration of | 


ken out without fail. The fleece should then be rolled 


If farmers 
would not suffer a burr-bearing plant to live in their 
sight, it would be vastly better and would cost but very 
little, yearly. Of this we speak from experience. A 
disregard of these little things, (the whole cost of which 
is but little, in addition to the expense of putting up 
wool) is the greatest hindrance to the sale of American 
wools in England or France, and our farmers have gen- 
erally no idea of the injury they suffer by a neglect of 
these matters, together with the shameful, dishonest 
practise of tying up their fleeces with ten and even twenty 
feet of small rope, or with strips of bark two or three 
inches wide, instead of two or three feet of small twine 
—wrapping up coarse and unwashed wool inside of 
some of the finest fleeces,—putting in dirt balls, dirty 
sweepings of barn-floors—doing up their fleeces wet so 
that they often mould. The laws of England are said 
to make such things a penal offence, and would our far- 
mers put their wool in such a condition yearly, as some 
now do, and as a good farmer would be cron of doing 
with his wheat, pork, butter, &c., we should soon have 


‘enough of English and French competitors in our wool 


market, which would do much more for the trade than 
any protective measures we can ever hope for. Our 
slovenly dishonest habits, deprive us of foreign compe- 
tition, and leave us entirely at the mercy of our large 
manufacturing companies, bodies without souls. The 
qualities of American wool are such as to overcome in 
some small measure, all the disadvantages under which 
they must be sold in a foreign market for want of repu- 
tation, and small shipments of American wools have 
been made the past season with a small profit to the ship- 
per. Every pound that we can export not only brings 
so much money into the country, but improves the mar- 
ket at home. 

Some very judicious wool-dealers recommend keeping 
out of the fleeces, small scattering locks. But we are, 
on the whole disposed to advise that all clean locks be 
put within the fleece to which they properly belong; it 
appearing to us, to he more properly the business of the 
grader and wool sorter to separate them from the fleeces, 
than for the farmer, who in many instances is under no 
advantages for using them, or of disposing of them for 
their value. We do not think the remarks of English 
wool-brokers in reference to I’ ribs, applicable to farmers. 
At any rate this has been our uniform practice and we 
have yet to hear the first word of complaint about the 
condition of our wool either in this country or England. 
The wools put up in first rate order and stored away in 
a clean secure plate, the next thing is for the holder to 
become informed in regard to its value. This, he ma 
generally do through some disinterested source if he will 
not be in too great a hurry, which by the way is all 
wrong, as the throwing of such an immense quantity 
upon the market at once, has the most certain effect to 
reduce the price, as money is not to be had to buy all the 
wools of the country at once, unless they are sold so 


‘low as to give the profits of the business to other than 


| Then wet the sheep in every part, and let them’ stand | 


crowded together for an hour or two. They should be 
taken out of the water (when first put in for wetting) 
as quickly as may be after the wool is fairly wet, in or- 
|der to retain a soapy substance the fleece contains, 


the growers. If the wool is to be sold at home, the 
grower need have no anxiety about losing a sale by let- 
ting wool-buyers go away two or three times without it. 

Jesse Edgington the remaining member of the Spring- 
field corumittee was not present and no communication 
was received from him. 

Samuel McFarland here remarked that he had been in 
the wool trade to some extent, and wished to say a lew 
words upon the proper preparation of it for market, as re- 
ferred to in the report of the committee. He believed the 
time would soon arrive, if it has not already come, when 
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the foreign trade would regulate the prices of wool at 
home. Growers should be ready for that time, by hav- 
ing their wools prepared properly for an European mar- 
ket. Were our wools put up perfectly clean, as the wools 
of Saxony are, they would inevitably find their way to a 
good market. The fibre of American wools is highly 
extolled abroad, but the condition has generally been so 
bad as to ruin the sale. He was ready to do what he 
could to carry into effect the recommendations which had 
been made by the committee, in regard to the improvement 
in the condition of wools, and would move before the 
convention adjourned that a committe be appointed in 
each township represented in this convention, where a 
large proportion of wool is made, to endeavor to secure 
its being put up in better condition. 

Mr. Brown remarked that the English manafacturers 
have highly praised the’ American wools. The cloths made 
from them are fully equal to those manufactured from 
any other wools in the world, and in despite of the bad 
cond’ .vn in which they have been put up, they have to 
some extent been sent abroad, and prices have of late some- 
what improved, not so much he thought, from any im- 
provement in the wool-trade as from a_ better classifica- 
tion and preparation at home. 

Some conversation here took place from various gentle- 
men upona motion of W. H. Ladd, that an agent be sent to 
Europe to investigate the state of the wool markets, and 
the wool trade. Finally, however, upon motion of Samuel 
M’Farland, it was resolved that the reports of the Spring- 
field committee be referred to the original committee ap- 
pointed to prepare business to be laid before this con- 
vention, and that they report further at six o’clock in the 
evening. 

On motion of Dr. Campbell, the committee were di- 
rected to take into consideration the propriety of estab- 
lishing wool depots for the sale of wools, and their loca- 
tion and number. 

On motion of Chas. D. Hostetter, it was resolved that 
a committee be appointed to consider the propriety, and 
manner of securing a general and permanent organiza- 
tion of wool growers, and report hereafter at some suita- 
ble time. 

The following committe were appointed by the Chair: 
Charles D. Hostetter, Samuel M’Farland, Samuel Patter- 
son, Thomas Noble and W. H. Ladd. 

Various suggestions having been informally made pro- 
posing subjects for the consideration of the committee to 
report in the evening. On motion, the convention ad- 
journed to meet again at 6 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The convention reassembled, pursuant to adjournment, 
at 6 o’clock in the evening, and was called to order by 
the Chair. 

Samuel M’Farland, on the part of the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare business to be laid before the conven- 
tion, submitted a written report which he proceeded to 
read. On motion of W. H Ladd the report was accept- 
ed, and directed to be read, and considered in detail. 

After a long and interesting discussion in which a large 
number of gentlemen participated, and which resulted 
in some alterations and amendments of the report as first 
submitted, it was finally adopted in the following words, 
to wit:— 

REPORT. 


Whereas it has been most satisfactorily ascertained 
by the wool-growers of western Pennsylvania, north- 
western Virginia and eastern Ohio, in a very general con- 
vention assembled in Steubenville, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1847, 
that the medium and fine fwools grown in this section of 
the United States, is regarded by the woolen manufactur- 
ers of the United States and of England, as fully equal in 
quality to uny wools grown in any country in the world; 
and whereas,,it has not commanded the prices in the 
New England markets, nor in any American markets 
usually given for European wools of the same quality, nor 
at all in any due proportion to the prices for which the 
clothes manufactured out of it are sold by the manufac- 
turers; and whereas in fixing the prices of the different 
grades of wool according to their quality and condition, 
there is not a just and reasonable discrimination made; 
and whereas the consequence of this state of thing is 
such as not to compensate the wool-grower; therefore 
be it resolved: ; 

1. That it be duly impressed upon all wool-growers 
that is a matter not only of justice and honesty to manu- 
factnrer, but of vital importance to the wool-grower 
himself, that his wool be thoroughly washed and cleansed 
from every sort of impurity and foreign materail whatev- 
er,in order to secure a good market. 

2. Resolved, That it would be of essential advantage to 
the wool-growers of the west, that, in order to have the 
wool fitted for any market, a committee be appointed in 
every county represented in this convention, to have sub- 
committees appointed in every township or wool produ- 
cing district in said county, to urge upon their fellow 
wool-growers the necessity of having their wool so well 
cleansed and prepared for market as to entitle it to that 
character which its qualities so richly merit. 

3. Resolved, That inasmuch as it is asserted by manu- 
facturers that the supply of wool exceeds the demand in 
the United States, in consequence of whieh there isa 


surplus in the market, it is of the utmost importance that 
a committee be appointed to ascertain the best foreign 
markets for that surplus. 

4. Resolved, That it would be of much advantage to 
the wool growers to have an eastern and western depot 
to which to send their wool for sale on commission. 

5. Resolved, That the Eastern depot contemplated in 
the above resolution, be established at Springfield, in Mas- 
sachusetts. : 

6. Resolved, That the Western depot contemplated in 
the same resolution, be established at Wheeling, Virgi- 
nia. 

7. Resolved, That the house of Perkins and Brown be 
recommended to wool growers as the depot coutemplated 
at Springfield, in Massachusetts. 

8. Resolved, 'That a committee of three be appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements for the establishment 
of the western depot at Wheeling, and to have the power 
of selecting or appointing the agent or agents to take said 
depot in charge. 

9. Resolved, That it would be desirable to have wool- 
len manufactories established on the Western Reserve; 
and that it would be for our interest to encourage those 
that are erected, and to favor the erection of new ones. 

The following committees were appointed under the 
second resolution in the preceding report, to endeavor to 
effect the better preparation of wool for market. 

For Washington county, Pennsylvania, Samuel Pat- 





terson, Samuel McFarland, and Col. Lee. 

For Ohio county, Virginia, Robert Wilson, John J. 
Jacebs, and John Farris. 

For Brook county, Virginia, Joseph Applegate, Basi- 
lee! Mills and Samuel Orr. 

For Harrison county, Ohio, Wilson Mattock, James 
McFadden and W. B. Beebe. 

For Jefferson county. Ohio., Samuel Griffith, Mordeeai 
Moore and John Cunningham. 

For Columbiana county, Ohio, Chas. D. Hostetter, Da- 
vid Aster and John Feral}. 

For Fairfied county, O.,'T. B. Ashbrooke, Mr Tall- 
madge and James Allison. 

For Carroll county, O., Judge Spears, Thomas Lee 
and Fredrick Brandt. 


For Perry county, O., Wm Reames, Jas. Law and Aa- 
ron Johnson. 


For Belmont county, 0., Jacob Houser, Alex. Hender- 
son and George Page. 

For Stark county, O., Mr Hildebrand, Thomas Noble 
and Henry Eberhart. 

For Summit county, O., V.R. Humphrey, F. W oolcott 
and Jonathan Starr. 

For Turcarawas county, 0., James Patterson, Reasou 
Pritchard and David Hance 

For Trnmbull county, O.. Frederick Kinsman, C. 
Bosworth and Chester Bidwell. 

For Marshall county, Virginia, John J. Yarnall, An- 
drew P. \\ oods and Robert Buchanan. 

The following committee was appointed under the 8th 
resolution, to make the necessary arrangements for a de- 
pot at Wheeling: 

, H. W. Chaplain, John J. Jacobs and Isaac W. Mitch- 
ell. 

The following committee was appointed under the 3d 
resolution, to procure an make public information in re- 
lation to a foreign market for our wools: 

Samuel McFarland, John Brown, W. H. Ladd, Alex- 
ander Campbell and H. \\. Chaplain. 

On motion, Samuel Patterson, John Brown and Sam- 
uel McFarland were appoiated a committee to prepare | 
anaddress to wool growers on the importance of having 
their wools properly prepared for market. 

On motion, Resolved, That all the papers in the vrri- 











ous counties represented in this convention, and the Ohio | 
Cultivator be requested to publish the proceedings of this | 
meeting. 

On motion, Alexander Campbell and Samuel McFar- 
land was requested to confer with Seth T Hurd, who was | 
| present in the capacity of a reporter and through him se- | 
cure and cause to be published a more elaborate report of 
| the proceedings of this convention, than the Secretaries 
would be able to prepare. 

On motion the convention adjourned. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Ch’mn. 

Wma. H. Lapp, 

Jacos Perkins, 





Secretaries. 


Improvement of Seed Corn. 








It appears to me that many of our farmers are not a-) 
ware of the great advantage that may be derived from a} 
| little care and labor in improving seeds of our farm crops, | 

and especially of Indian corn. ‘Ten years is sufficient to | 
| effect an entire revolution in the character of that grain, | 
|as it regards size, shape and color of the ear, time of ma- | 
|turity, productive, size of stalk, texture of husk, &c. 
|For instance, a small early variety, with small ears, 
round hard cob, short flinty grain, thick husk, and quite 
| unproductive, may be changed to a late sort with large | 
|ears, soft flat cob with grains } of an inch in length, and 
one ear shell a quart—the husk thin and soft, stem small, 
grain any color you choose, cob red or white, &c. 

| ‘To accomplish this it is only necessary to cross differ- 
ent varieties judiciously with another, and annually se- 








lect your seed with a view to the desired improvement, 
and be sure to give the crop sufficient to eat. To expect 
any great improvement without high feeding, would be 
as unreasonable with corn as with live stock. Iam fully 
of the opinion that corn, as commonly found among our 
farmers, may be improved at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
year, for five or ten years. I have taken much pains in 
making experiments for this purpose for a series of years 
past, and have been an attentive observer of this. grain, 
when travelling, and I am convinced that the corn crop 
of this State could be increased one fourth by the means 
above suggested. 


H. N. Gitter. 
Quaker Bottom, O., Feb. 1847 


™S Sigus of Progress in Clermont County. 

An AGRICULTURAL ScHOoL, ExperIMENTAL Farm AND 
County SuRVEY PROPOSED. 

It is with real pleasure that we transfer to our col- 
umns the following report of proceedings at a late meet- 
ing of the “Franklin Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society” iu Clermont county. From what we know of 
the leading members of this society, and the farmers of 
the county generally, we have reason to believe they 
will persevere in the good work in which they are en- 
gaged, and set an example which cannot fail to rouse 
the farmers of other counties to commence efforts for 
their own elevation and improvement. 

We would respectfully suggest the inquiry whether 
it would not be better to convert the “Franklin” into a 
regular couniu society, and receive the benefits of the 


law for such cases?) We should suppose that the aid of 


| a larger number of members would thus be obtained and 


more general good be accomplished. Of this matter, 
however, those living on the premises are the best quali- 
fied to judge, and we have full confidence that they will 
do what they believe will be for the best.—Ep. 

Minutes of Proceedings.—After an interesting and an- 
imated discussion upon the subject of a rotation of 
crops, for the space of three hours, in which most 
of the members present participated, evincing con- 
siderable observation and inquiry, as well as a knowl- 
edge of agricultural chemistry. 

The following resolutions were offered and after be- 
ing considered separately were adopted: 

Whereas, The Franklin Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Society is neither local in design nor character, and 
whereas, it is desirable that it should embrace the talent, 
energy and enterprise of the entire county; Therefore, 
for the purpose of increasing its members and thus ex- 
tending its usefulness by the acquisition of learning and 
talent, ’ 

Resolved, That this Society will hold its next month- 
ly meeting at Amelia, at 1 o’clock of the last Saturday 
of February. 

Resolved, That we deem it idle to talk of any great 
or permanent improvement in the Agriculture or Horti- 
culture of the country, without first cultivating the 
mind that is to direct it. Man must know how if he 
would do successfully ;—That we regard the diffusion of 
agricultural papers and periodicals, the establishing our 
schools and colleges on the basis of imparting both a sei- 
entific and practical knowledge of farming and mechan- 
ic arts, as the best and only effectual means of effecting 
the object. 

Resolved, That we deem it both necessary and expedi- 
ent that an Agricultural Seminary be established on an 
experimental farm in Clermont county, in which the 
science pertaining to the profession of the Farmer shall 
be taught, and their practical effects tested by actual ex- 
periment. 

Resolved, That John Ferguson, Joseph Shaw and 
Warren B. Pease be appointed a committee, and instruc- 
ted to inquire into the practicability of founding an Ag- 
ricultural Seminary, or Farmer’s college. The proba- 
ble amount of donations that can be obtained at the res- 
pective eligible points in the county. The most practi- 
cable mode of raising the meaus and probable expense of 
founding such an institution, capable of accommodating 
one hundred students——And that they be further in- 
structed to report in writing at the next meeting. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be elected to in- 
quire into the probable expense of an Agricultural sur- 
vey of the county by a competent person, and that said 
committee be instructed to report their opinion of the 
importance and value of such survey to the agricultural 
interests of the county, and also, the most feasible plan 
of raising the means to defray the expense of such sur- 
vey. 

Messrs. G. J. Nichols, James Ferguson, and J. R. 
Shaw were elected said committee. 

Resolved, That James Ferguson be appointed to de- 
liver a lecture, explaining the necessity of coupling sci- 
entific knowledge with the agricultural and mechanical 
industry—and that he be instructed to urge the impor- 
tance of establishing an institution of learning in the 
county, upon an experimental and model form, in which 
theory and practice shall work hand to hand. 
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Resolved, That Thos. Q. Ashburn, Esq., be appointed | 
to deliver the monthly address at the February meeting. 

Resolved, That an earnest invitation is extended to all | 
who take an interest in the improvement of the Agri- | 
cultural, Horticultural, mechanic arts and the progress 
of science, to be present and participate in the delibera- 
tions of the meeting. 

Resolved, That the subject for discussion at the Feb- 
ruary meeting shall be the importance, feasibility, and 
best means of establishing an Agricultural Seminary. 

The Society then adjourned. 

JAMES FERGUSON, Pres’t. 

Wa. H. Fereuson, Sec’y. 

January 30, 1547. 


Lorain Co. Ag. Soci ic ty ° 


We are gratified to observe that this spirited Society | 
have determened to adopt efficient measures for waking 





up the minps of the farmers of the county, by means of | 
lectures to be delivered in the different towns. If such a 
plan were adopted by the Societics generally, the work 
of elevation and improvement would make rapid progress | 
throughout Ohio. We endeavored to pursuade the State | 
Board to take action on this subject last fall, but there | 
seemed to be too many difficulties in the way. The fol- | 
lowing is from the Elyria Courier: 


We give below the proceedings of the last meeting of 
the Agricultural Society. The idea of appointing Lec- | 
turers isa good one. And we are very glad that men so | 
fully capable as those whose names are given here, have | 
voluntee ered to do good in this way. We ‘hope the people | 

-n all the townships will be fully awake to the importance | 
of the subject. Do not miss of having a meeting. There 
's no man to old to learn, norto learned already | that new 
ideas may not be acquired. Farmers are too liable to be | 
prejudiced against new things, and new modes of doing | 
business. We shall not be accused of slander when we 

say that the Farmers, as a class, know less about their 
business than any other class of men. Mechanics must | 
study constantly. They watch for all the improvements | 
—and they could not be good mechanics in any othe ‘r | 
way. So it should be with Farmers. ‘They should en-| 
deavor to learn from the experience: of others. And | 
what are Books and Lectures on the subject but the result | 
of the experience of others? 


REPORT of Meeteng of the Board of the Lorain county | 
Agricultural Society, Jan. 28, 1847. 

Mr L. Holtslander was elected as Manager, occasioned | 
by the death of Wm. N. Race. 

Resolved, That we apply to the county for the same 
amount of money that we have received from members | 
of the Soeiety (in accordance with an act of the Legisla- 
ture with regard to agriculture. 

Resolved, ‘That we procure Lecturers to lecture in each 
town in the county on Agriculture, and solicit persons 
to become members of the Lorain Agricultural Society 
and subscriptions for the Ohio Cultivator. 

Resolved, That If any person will procure a house and | 
notify the inhabitants of his town the time of meeting, | 
and inform the Lecturer, he will be present at the time 
and give a lecture on Agriculture, Kc. 

Dr. N.S. Townshend will lectute in Elyria, Carlisle, 
Eaton, Columbia, Ridgevl!le, Avon and Sheffield. 

Prof. J. Dascomb will lecture in Grafton, La Grange, 
Penfield, Huntington, Wellington, Pittsfield and Russia. 

Prof. J. H. Fairchilds will lecture in Amberst, Black | 
River, Brownhelm, Henrietta, Camden, Brighton and | 
Rochester. 

Resolved, That we will give Premiums on all crops, 
both Winter and Spring grains. 

‘Resolved, That we adjourn to meet at the Court House 
in Elyria, on Tuesday, May 4th, 1847. 

JOSEPH SWIFT, Pres’t. 

A. H. Repinerton, Sec’ y- 

Amherst, Feb. 4th, 1847. 


Besides the county, there isa township Agricaltural 
society at Oberlin, which hold monthly meetings for dis- 
cussion and lecture. Ina recent letter from the Presi- 
dent, D. B. Kinney, he says “‘our society have resolved to 
hold an exhibition on the last Wednesday of Sept., next 
to include also a ladies’ Fair and Supper for the purpose 
of raising funds for purchasing an Agricultural Library. 
It was also resolved that the County Society be invited 
to hold their annual Fair at the same time and place. If 
this invitation is complied with, we shall expect an inter- 
esting time, and may we not hope to see the editor of 
the Cultivator present on the occasion?’ [Perhaps so— 
but we find travelling expensive; there must be an in- 
crease of our subscription list before we can make many 
promises for the coming season.—Eb. } 





Manonine County.—A mecting of the farmers of 
Mahoning was advertised to be holden at Canfield, on 
the 22d ult., for the purpose of forming a county society. 


| have a 


| out the State is much injured by the winter. 


tained by a legal decision. 
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To Re ree and © errespendunte. 
A communication on Sugar making, and several others, 
arrived too late for this number. The mails are very 
slow now, owing to the very bad state of the roads. 





Those Seeds, have arrived, in part, and the balance are 


daily expected—catalogue in our next. Those wishing 


| early sorts for hot-beds &c, can send on their orders with- 


out delay. In addition to those of home growth, we 
invoice of Landreth’s best seeds from Philadel- 
| phia—and one from Rochester New York, including 
|many imported English seeds. A fine assortment of 


Flower seeds for the ladies, will be ready soon. 





The Wheat Crop in this region, and we believe through- 
The por- 
tion of the plants above ground is generally killed, and 


on wet soils the roots also, but on good lands the roots 


appear healthy and will doubtless recover. 


Tue Tececraru.—Mr. O’Rielly has commenced ope- 
ration in putting up the telegraph from Pittsburgh to- 
| wards Wheeling, and will soon be at work within this 
| State, now that the validity of his contract has been sus- 
Look out for the lightning 
line in a few weeks to Columbus! 





Imrorrant Enciish News and reports of the markets, 
will be found on our last page. The accounts of distress 
It is difficult 
for us, in this land of plenty, to conceive of the horrible 
sufferings endured by the starving millions of our race in 
Ireland. ho that has any heart at all, has not felt its 
deepest emotions of sympathy moved in their behalf, on 
reading the sad details of their misery, and their implor- 


in Ireland, continue to be most apalling. 


‘ing cries for bread? Well may the hearts of the Eng- 


lish people be stirred to noble deeds of charity at such a 
crisis, and well may we Americans, who have derived so 
much pecuniary advantage from the scarcity of food in 
Europe, contribute liberally of our abundance to carry 


relief to the destitute 





Notes of a visit to Cincinnati. 
We were quite unfortunate in our recent visit to the 


Queen City; for it rained more or less every day during 


the whole week of ourabsence; and this, with the extreme- 
ly maddy condition of the roads, rendered it next to im- 


, possible for one to get about, except in the paved streets 


of the City; and even these were in no very inviting con- 
dition for pedestrians. On one day only, we ventured a 
few miles into the country, on horseback, to see two or 
three horticultural friends. It was our intention to have 
spent several days in this way—to have visited the Far- 
mer’s College, and various other places of interest in 
Hamilton county; but we were obliged to defer them till 


> another opportunity—perhaps early in the Spring, or not 


later than Strawberry time. 

Increase or Vineyarps.—We noticed that in nearly all 
directions around Cincinnati, the planting of vineyards 
is prosecuted with as much energy as at any previous 
time. Very numerous and in some cases extensive lots 
of ground, all on hill-sides, are being prepared for plant- 
ing thisSpring. Some of these are on hills formerly 
deemed too steep and rocky for any useful purpose; and 
the labor of digging out the stones and forming terraces 
It hardly need be added, that this is all 
performed by Germans; for no other people possess the 
untiring industry and perseverance required for the pur- 


is very great. 





pose. On conversing with several vine dressers we were | 


informed that the vintage of the past season was a very 
scanty one. The yield on an average was not over one 
quarter of a fair crop, and in some cases it was an en- 
tire failure. This was attributable to an excess of rain at 
a critical period of summer, when the grapes had nearly 
attained their growth, causing them to rot. 


Spring Hitt Nurserv—Mr. Ernst.—Among the 
many beautiful situations around Cincinnati, few if any 
We wish friend Ernst had adopted a little 


more exemplary style of architecture in the construc- 


excel this. 


tion of his spacious new dwelling house; though while 
witnessing the evidences of taste and comfort within, 
and sharing the cheerful hospitality of the inmates, we 
felt little inclination to criticise the outward form. Mr. 
Ernst continues to devote unremitting attention to the 
propagation and culture of fruit trees, and the collec- 
ting of new and superior varieties of fruits, determin- 
ingthe names of specimens, &c. In this department, 
we believe no person has rendered more service to West- 
ern horticulture—excepting perhaps Dr. Kirtland —and 
we hope that in due time the benefits of his labors will 
be made more generally available to the public. More 
on this topic at another time. Of saleable fruit trees, 
Mr. Ernst hasas usual, a good assortment on hana; and 
purchasers may rely upon the genuineness of the kinds. 

Mr. Jacxson’s Nursery.—We found this establish- 
ment in excellent order, as usual; and the collection of 
house plants, especially of choice roses, much larger 
than before. It will be worth a journey of almost a 
hundred miles to see his greenhouses, in about another 
month, when the roses will be in bloom. He has many 
new varieties of rare beauty. His assortment of hardy 
ornamental plants and shrubs, fruit trees, &c, is also 
very extensive. He has a few thousand thrifty Osage 
Orange plants, (for hedges) two years old, for sale at $25 
per 1000—this is the only lot that we know of for sale 
in the State. We shall plant a hedge of the same kind 
on our little farm, next month; and by the time our fruit 
trees come into full bearing we expect the maclura 
thorns to oppose an effectual barrier to all intruders, 
whether biped or quadruped. 


Osack OrancEe Seeps.—We found the old seed estab- 
lishment of our friends Ely and Campbell had been 
merged into that of J. F. Dair & Co., a few doors farther 
east—No. 35 Lower Market Street-—where Mr. Camp- 
bell is still on hand; and here may be found a limited 
supply of the Osage Orange seeds, just received from 
Arkansas or Texas, where an agent was sent last fall ex- 
pressly to gather it. The price is $3 per quart. The 
seeds are about as large as common Orange seeds, but 
different in shape; and a quart may be expected to pro- 
duce 3000 or 4000 plants if it grows well. Mr. Neff in- 
formed us that he had purchased 18 quarts and sent to 
Illinois for hedging some prairie lands he hasthere. He 
recommends freezing the seeds in moist sand or earth 
before sowing them. Mr. Campbell says scalding them 
moderately will answer the same purpose; but the water 
should not be put on quite boiling hot—let them soak 
over night, or 24 hours, when they will have swollen to 
more than twice their former size and will vegetate im- 
mediately if the weather and soil are favorable. 


Seep anp ImpLemenT Stores.—Messrs. Dair and Co. 
appear to have a large assortment of seeds, including 
those of all kinds of garden vegetables, flowers, herbs, 
&c., as well as grass, clover, peas, beans, &c., for the 
farmers, and many useful kinds of implements and ma- 
chinery, together with books on horticulture and agri- 
culture, not the last among which are bound volumes of 
the Qhio Cultivator. 

Mr. Huczley, on 5th St. next to the Denison House, has 
also a large and general assortment of seeds and imple- 
ments, together with numerous kinds of birds, and other 
living pets, worthy the attention of the curious—also 
horticultural books, and volumes of that cheap and useful 
work before named, the Ohio Cultivator—see advertise- 
ment. 


Corn Sueviers.—As there has been much inquiry for 


these articles of late, we refer our readers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. Brown, in this paper. We saw several 


of his machines and think well of them. They are not 
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so cheap, light and portable as the New York machines 
described in our paper; but they appear more efficient 
and durable, and better adapted to the large corn of this 
region. They are calculated for either hand or horse 
power; the price is $14, $16 or $18, according to size. 
Acylinder machine for horse or mill power, is $28 to $30. 

Sueer Farminc—In conversation with Mr. N. 
Sawyier, he informed us that he had recently 
purchased the sheep of Mr. M. Beach of Lebanon, 
whose flock we mentioned some time since was for sale, 
and was about driving them to his farm, (or rather two 
farms) in Madison county. These, with his splendid 
Guadelope merinoes, and large numbers of other kinds, 
make Mr. Sawyier’s flock to consist of many very 
choice sheep, and is withal the largest in point of num- 
bers of any belonging to one person that we know of 
in the State. With the abundance of land, and means 
possessed by Mr. Sawyier, together with his intelligence 
and enterprising spirit, we are persuaded he will make 
his investments in sheep husbandry profitable in the end, 
and demonstrate the adaptedness of plain lands to this 
branch of farming. We consider his experiment of 
some importance to the public, and shall therefore ob- 
serve and report the results occasionally. 

Mr. Sawyier expressed much regret that he was de- 
feated in his attempts to be present at the meeting of 
wool growers at Steubenville. He set out to go there 
ona steamboat whose captain assured him he would 
reach there in time; but did not arrive till the next 
morning after the day of meeting. He was surprised, 
as we were also, to learn that the whole of the discussion 
was crowded into one afternoon and night. It should 
have occupied at least two days. 

Shepherd Wanted. Mr. Sawyier wishes to employ an 
experienced shepherd—would prefer a Scotchman or 
Englishman. Address N. Sawyier Cincinnati. 


The District Agricultural Exhibitions. 

We are gratified to learn from various sources that 
there is a prospect of one or more of the district exhibi- 
tions suggested by a resolution of the State Board, be- 
ing holden ina creditable manner. We have received a 
letter from Gov. Trimble, and several others in the 
south-western district have orally expressed to us their 
determination to hold a grand exhibition at some central 
and convenient point early next fall. We shall pub- 
lish one or more propositions, in our next ; in the mean 
time we invite owners of fine stock, manufacturers of 
implements, and others intererested, to communicate to 
us their views on the subject. Will not some other 
distirict make a move for an exhibition? 

Tue Strate Boarp or AGricuLTuRE, we are author- 
ized to say, will meet as early in the Spring as there may 
be a probaibility of good weather and good roads. If any 
officers of county societies, or other friends of the cause 
desire to make any suggestions for the consideration of 
the Board, they are invited to send the same to the Pres- 
ident, or the Editor of this paper—the Secretary is ab- 
sent. 





Inquiries, Answers, &c. 

Borers in Apple T'rees. M. A. B. of Springfield, nust 
give us a description of the borers before we can offer 
him any advice, as there are various kinds, ses remarks 
in our previous Vols. 

“Hoof Bound.”’—E. W. 8. of Cuyahoga, has a valu- 
able mare which after having gravel extracted from her 
feet, recovered from lameness but appeared to have be- 
come hoof bound. He asks what is best to be done. 


“The model Farm of Ohio.”—To the correspondent 
who asks where this farm, described in a former volume 
can be found; we answer, never mind where it is, but 
read the description, and strive tomake your farm as near 
like it as circumstances will allow. 


Scours in Sheep.—J. F. (Guernsey co.,) says several 
of his sheep have died recently of purging; and he wish- 
es to know the cause and remedy. The cause is most 
likely in the food—-perhaps feeding to much corn—and 
the surest remedy is a change of diet. Give oats in place 


| by an election to honorary membership. We heartily 


|and in stormy weather; when the plants are four or five 











of corn for a few days, then mix both together, and feed 
sparingly. If the disease continues, Morrell advises to | 


mix alittle powdered alum with bran, and feed for aday | 
or two. 





Our Tuanks are due to the “Genesee Valley Horti- 
cultural Society’? (composed of our old Rochester 
friends) for complimenting us, along with several others, 


wish them success, and shall be happy to contribute there- 
to if in our power. 














A Wesrern Reserve Ox—Our friend S. C. Clarke of | 
Mahoning Co., writes us that the largest ox he ever saw | 
is owned by Mr. Hopson Hurd of Aurora Portage Co.— | 
is six years old and is believed to weigh between 3,500 and | 
4,000 Ibs. Mr. H. asks $200 for him. 


Since the foregoing came to hand, we observe a notice 
in the Cleveland Herald, stating that the ox had arrived in 
that city; is now owned by Mr. R. H. Norton, who pro- 
poses taking him to New York in the spring. The editor 
¢alls him a “monster beauty”? of the Durham and Bake- 
well breed, and weighs near 4,000 Ibs. 


The end of “Johnny Apple Seed.” 

As the history of this useful though excentric indi- 
vidual, published in our last years’ vol. page 136, has ex- 
cited considerable interest, we are happy in being able to 
add the following extract from a recent letter: 


“T saw in the Cultivator a short time since, a brief 
history of a man, known all over Ohio by the cog- 
nomen of “Jonny Apple Seed’? but whose real name 
was John Chapman. He has ceased to plant apple seeds 
in this world—he died at Fort Wayne, Ia., in the Spring 
of 1°45: but as he was a believer in the Swedenborg 
faith, I suppose if his doctrines prove true, he has not 
ceased from his favorite pursuit, butis planting apple 
seeds in another world. 

Mendon, Mercer Co., Ohio. 

Wa. Hamitron. 


How to raise Sweet Potatoes. 

Mr. Batenam:—In your last paper I see an inquiry 
how to sprout sweet potatoes. I can give you m way 
of doing it. Make a hot-bed about the last of March; 
the bed need not be more than eighteen inches high; pat 
on the frame, and cover the bed five inches deep with 
light dry soil; put on the sash till the earth gets warm, 
which will be in about twenty-four hours; then make 
the bed smooth; take your sweet potatoes, and split 
them through the middle, and lay them cut side down on 
the surface of the bed, about an inch apart; cover them 
two inches deep with light soil. Ihave found by split- 
ting them they will sprout a week or more sooner, and 
the sprouts are easier taken off. Keep them covered 
pretty close till they begin to come up; then give them 
more air. If you have no sash, board covers will do, but 
they will not sproutso well. You will have to give 
them all the sun you can, and cover them close at night, 


inches high, and well furnished with fibrous roots, you | 
can plant them out, but not before. I have found that 
if the sprouts have no fibrous roots they never do well. 
I always throw such away, or put them back in the bed 
again. When ready for planting, you can pull the sprouts 
up the same as you would cabbage plants, or, which I 
think better, take them up potato aad all, and cut the 





LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


To make Soap — “ Nice good Svap.” 
(For the benefit of “ Rosella,” and others of the Sisterhood.) 

You must have an ash-tub or barrel, which should be 
tall and high; but is best of a funnel shape, narrowing 
down towards the bottom, and in the bottom should be a 
hole not larger in diameter than a half dollar. The ash 
tub should stand on wooden legs, high enough to admit 
a large common tub underneath. Lay several bricks in- 
side the bottom, round the hole, to keep up the ashes.— 
Then cover both bricks and hole with straw, through 
which the lye is to filter. Fill the barrel or ash-tub, to 
within five or six inches of the top, with good beech, 
hickory, oak, or sugartree ashes, (which have been kept 
covered from the rain,) packed down hard, and set a clean 
tub underneath. Pour on boiling water, until the ley 
begins to drip. It will be a great improvement to mix 
with the boiling water about two gallons of slacked lime, 
or one of unslacked. Continue to pour on cold water 
every half hour, as long as the lye continues strong. 

The first lye will be very strong, but it will gradually 
become weaker. The proper strength for begining the 
soap, is when an egg placed in the lye-tub, will continue 
at the top, with only about the size ofa ten-cent piece ap- 
pearing above the surface of the lye. If any more keeps 
above, the lye is too strong. If the egg sinks below the 
surface, the lye is too weak. 

To begin the soap;—put three or four pouuds of fat, or 
grease into a large kettle over a brisk fire, and melt it, 
stirring it well with a stick. When the fat has melted, 
pour in two or three gallons ofstrong lye, gradually stir- 
ring it well, (and always the one way,) tll the fat and lye are 
thoroughly mixed. ‘Then moderate the fire, and boil it 
slowly and steadily, if it boils too hard it will go over. As 
it boils continue to fill it up with lye till the soap becomes 
of a proper consistency. If in boiling the fat disappears 
entirely from the top, add more fat. If there should 
happen to be too much fat it can be skimmed off when 
the soap is cold. Try the soap by occasionally taking 
out some on adish, and setting itin the open air. It 
should be of a bright brown colour, and clear and thick as 
a jelly when cold. After having boiled several hours, if 
it still remains liquid, in trying it in the plate, add a little 
cold water to what you are cooling, for the purpose of 
making it jelly. You will then be able to ascertain how 
much cold water must be added to that in the kettle, for 
the same purpose, it being evident that the lye is too 
strong. It isan improvement, to throw ina pound or 
two of rosin, while the soap is boiling, as it preveats the 
soap from eating the hands when washing with it— 
When it becomes a thick jelly and no grease appears 
about it, if you wish to make hard soap, stir fine sult into 
it, allowing one pint of salt to three gallons of soap.— 
Let it boil for ten minutes after the salt is in, then try the 
soap by taking out a small portion and setting it to cool. 
Ifitdoes not seem sufficiently stiff, or likely to harden 
well, add more salt, and give it another boil up. Then 
take the soap out of the kettle and put it in tubs to cool; 
when it becomes quite hard cut it out and lay it on boards 
to cool in the shade. 

In the spring is the best time to make it, the last of 
March or the first of April, as there is very little ashes or 
soap grease made in summer. If you should have salt 
grease, put in some clear water and boil it one hour, to 
extract the salt. 


Remedies for Bed-bugs and Chinces—When bedsteads 
become infested, they should be taken apart, carried into 








sprouts so as to have a small piece of potato to each; then 
mix up some thin mud, and dip each plant in separately; 
spread them out, and they will dry in a few minutes, so | 
that they will not stick together. Ifyou keep the bed | 
pretty dry for about a week before you are ready to) 
plant, not one in a thousand will fail. 

The hills ought to be about a foot high, and four feet | 
apart. One plant is enough fora hill. The earth ought | 
not to be drawn up to the plants higher than the top of | 
the hill, and the less you earth them up the better. Ne- 
ver draw the earth over the vines on the hill. 

Keep the vines off of the hills as much as possible. | 
Some twist the vines up on the top of the hills, but I) 
think it a bad plan—it keeps the hill shaded and cool; | 
the more sun and air you can get to the hills, the better. 

Yours, respectfully, 
8. 5. JACKSON. 

River Road Nursery, 

Near Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 1847. 
Corn Shellers in Ohio. 

Mr. Barenam—Observing ‘your remarks about ‘Corn 
Shellers’ in the last Cultivator, 1 am indueed tosend you 
the following: 

H. Szevers & Co. have purchased the right of E. 
Taylor’s Corn Sheller and Straw Cutter for Muskin- 
gum, Coshocton and Licking counties. They are now 
making the machines at West Bedford, Coshocton county. 
These machines will also, | presume, soon be for sale in | 
other parts of the State, as a number of the counties 
have been sold. They are highly spoken of a those | 
who have tried them. Be | 





the yard, and the joints and pins first washed with cold 
strong soapsuds, as also the sacking bottom, orcord. Be- 
fore the bedstead is put together again, it should be well 
washed with strong vinegar, and then all the joints and pins 
should be gone over with a feather and spirits of turpen- 
tine. If bugs are found in crevices of the wall or wash 
board their hauntsshould be plastered up with quick-lime 
mixed with water, and then white-washed. 

“Another remedy isto procure from g druggist an 
ounce of quicksilver and beat it to a froth with the whites 
of two eggs; or if you wish it very powerful and thick 
like an ointment, use the white of one egg only. If liquid, 
spread it with the feather of a qutll_ aj! over the cracks 
and pins of the beadstead, (not forgetting the underside 
of all the joints,) and see that it penetrates thoroughly. If 
you have made an ointment of it, rub it in with your fin- 
ger. A most effectual remedy is to examine the bedsteads 
every week, (Friday or Saturday,) and after brushing 
all the dust off, to take a sponge and wet every joint and 
pin with the following mixture:—Put into a quart bottle 
equal quantities of spirit of wine and spirits of turpentine, 
adding a large table spoonful of oil of vitrol, and an ounce 
of powdered camphor; keep it corked tightly. If on 
moving into a house, it is found free from bugs, or other 
vermin, the utmost care should be taken to keep it so; 
remembering always the homely proverb, “that an ounce 
of preventive is worth a pound of cure.” 

Brown Co., O., 1847. 


Mary. 





Bev Bvcs.—Tell “Rosella” and any others who wish 
to know, that hogs lard rubbed about the crevises and 
huants of these pests will “drive them from the prem- 
i of Scioto county. 


ises.”” So writes “‘an old housewife” 
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| this county. Mr. H. is well qualified to determiae their 
| qualities, and we may expect to find in his collection at 

least several varieties. In my collection I have a few 
| fine seedling kinds which, if found worthy after being 
| thoroughly tested, 1 will introduce to public notice. 

The “Early Pennock,” described by T. 8. Humrick- 
house in a late number of ‘Hovey’s Magazine,’ is, in my 
estimation, one of the finest apples of its season cultiva- 
ted in this part of the country—especially in light sandy 
soil to which it appears peculiarly adapted, and in which 

| the trees produce heavy crops of large and beautiful ap- 
ples every year. I have two trees of this variety which 
produced last season about seventy bushels of fine ap- 
ples, a number of them measuring from 14 to 144 inches 
in circumference. They ripen from the latter part of 
July until the first of September—the trees grow large 
and handsome. 


Letter from T. C. Peters. 
Improvement In Onto anp New York Datry Propvcts. 
Darien, N. Y., Feb. 15th, 1847. 

My Dear Sir:—I am very much obliged to you fora 
copy of the first report of your State Board of Agricul- 
ture. "It shows well for the first. I have looked over 
the various county reports with much interest, and have 
gained a good deal of useful information. *Tis true 
they are not generally as full as fone could wish. But 
then a beginning is made and it will not be long before 
you will have a mass of valuable information sufficient 
to fillalarge volume. All that the friencs of agricultu- 
ral improvement in your State need, is patience and per- 
severence. It will not be long before your State will boast 
of an agricultural society of the very first class. The | 
material is there, and time will work it into the proper} 
shape. 

Our own society is ina very flourishing condition, | 
although it is buta short time since it was started; and | 
you well remember how many difficulties had to be over- 


| 
come before it could be considered permanently estab- | Mr. Batenam.—I observe in your paper the remarks 
lished. . 


me : a wanes | concerning the origin of the Cooper apple. That this 
1ere Is nO computing by dollars and cents the im-) fine fruit cannot be claimed as an Ohio apple there is not 
monet os has rm r- % = ne ponies the least doubt. It has been cultivated in this county for 
1as only just begun to be feit. + ye annual meeung) about forty years, and it has always been understood to 
last month one paper alone a read oye will a hr | have been one of the varieties first introduced into Wash- 
more to the ee S ae aaimaiened ~ sea. ington county by Israel Putnain, from Connecticut, 
yropriation made for agricultural purposes by the State. | , btw wears ato. At the last moet a 
if was a detailed statement by a very excellent cheese | — ony ponte See. DS he es meena pod far 

ee ee a A oon | mers’ club | made inquiry on this subject of Mr. Thomas 
maker, of his pret an of 850. _ he poet varded to | Grane’ who formerly lived with Israel Patnam and per- 
M + first sa sang A a . Es ae] be ———— rot © | formed most of his grafting, and he informed me there 
Mr. Brown; and so well are the Executive committee |... ss : ‘ 

y as sstion about the matter—the Cooper ap 
please with the result, that they have appropriated $300 noe oe rom ti pred —— Cooper apple was 
‘miums to be awarded » hes ad exe | . : FLEES bite # : 

for premt sane > be awarde wre, hest conducts a | The Cooper is in this climate a very beautiful and ex- 
periment in cheese making for the coming season. *€ | cellent fall apple—in use from Sept. to Nov.—and es- 
first premium is $100. The like good result has grown x > oe : Pas a ’ 
oan - me whe te Ra seo _ othe gem saan in| teemed for the table, for cooking and for drying. Th: 
B Ae: pars hy P “a aoiehh ehubidiaee Pa anc dation fruit is large, with a very smooth and even surface, color, 
a tee: ; : | light yellow or nearly white, occasionally presenting faint 
season. Ea Pa a : es a 1 

Siiaclhcen alt tataad eter sia vente eteteen telée adios | red stripes whe h grown in the sun. ‘Tree, agood grower 

ma lgpsagey, Statens lind ‘They Io h ree ‘ a |and productive ; the bark upon the trunk and older 
es oe rege | aes . re vo eee ster aa branches, quite rough, frequently presenting a scaly ap- 
" oe cote “T “ b y RA wa , Pesep ant O' | pearance, which is quite peculiar, and renders the variety | 

SURRIO, INES DULL TOL SARS CS. Por. Td., g00C | nursery the trees are more thorny than most other graft- 

Chautauque co. dairy is worth from 10 to 124. Thave) oa variuties : 

a ee the cause in energie epee of the epee acs superior, in what is here called the Long Pearmain, ripen- 

oo do pave “we Eun mate ~~ ota roe Ba ing at the same time and exceeding in size and beauty. 

_, _ He news from Europe is melancholy in the extreme. | “About 7 or 8 years ago I presented 3) or 40 varieties 

Famine with its attendants, disease and death, is stalk- | of very choice apples [grafts or trees?-Ed.} to a Clergy- 

ra a Ge reget — ~ oo mm peepee | man residing at that time about 12 or 14 miles from Co- 

snows. iere is little doubt but what a surplus! i »mbus, whose name I have f it 3 babl 
“ 4 “ty re . 4 : | lumbus, whose name lave orgotton. t Is ppo e 

pies te Sera ean aiddnessrelioes anon adel = Cooper is sa we in his orchard, with other 

apa we : nef *| kinds of much excellence. 

country will be, time alone candetermine. It may be} 

momentous in the extreme. 

I hope ina few months tosend you a plan for our! 
wool depot, so perfected that it may be laid before your| 
readers. | 
| Clergyman alluded to in the last paragraph 
| Clergyman alluded to in the last paragraph, or any one 
: : ‘ : ; 
| acquainted with the circumstance, we should like to be in- 
formed of his name and place of residence.—Eb. 


Rovert SEEVERS. 
West Carlisle, Coshocton Co., Feb. 1847. 


More about the *Cooper Apple.” 


Truly yours, &e. 
H. N. Ginter. 
Quaker Bottom, Lawrence co., Feb. 1847. 
Remarks.—If the foregoing should meet the eye of the 
Sincerely yours, 


T. C. PETERS. 


My experiment with Lime on Corn. 

In the spring of 1245 I plowed up asmall piece of} 
meadow ground which lies on a hill side, gently sloping 
to the south. It isa thin soil, somewhat sandy; and was | 
so poor that it had produced very little grass for several | 
years. 


Necessity of Intcllectual improvement amongst 
Farmers and Mechanices. 
In my remarks on Practice vs Precept, I endeavored to 
’ ] planted it iri potatoes, putting a small fork full} show that it was not only necessary that the farmers of 
of half rotted straw manure in each hill. The yield was| our country should understand how to use the various 
at the rate of about 250 bushels per acre. Last spring I| implements of husbandry which are in common use— 
spread a small quantity of manure, say about three wag- | that he should not only know how to clear the land, plow, 
on loads to the acre, on the same ground, broke it up| sow, reap and garner his grain &c—in short, that he 
deep, and planted it in corn—putting about half a pint) should not be content to live like an English or Irish ten- 
of slacked lime in each hill before the corn was covered.| ant, a Russian serf, or a planter’s slave; but that he 
I was told that so much lime in the hill would “‘burn up| should have some higher and more commendable motive | 
the corn.’ But it did not “burn up,” though it grew) for action—that he should understand something about 
up very fast; and, although the season was very dry, it) Philosophy, Chemistry, (mineral and vegetable,) Geology, 
did not appear to suffer much from drought. I plowed | Mineralogy, Agriculture, &c, as well as have a knowledge | 
and hoed it twice only, plowing deep the last time.| of the best breeds of animals with which to stock his farm, 
And now fof the yield: on measuring the product, I| and the kinds of grain or roots, necessary for their 
found it to be at the rate of ninety bushels of shelled | food, &e., &c. 
corn to the acre; while another field, of much better I am aware, however, that in advocating these views, I 
soil, on which I put about the same quantity of manure | tread upon disputed ground, and run counter to the views 
without any lime,“aid which was planted on the same | and feelings of a great many self-styled farmers of our 
day, only produced thirty bushels per acre. This small | country—men whose views are sterotyped upon most 
yield was thought to be owing to the drought. | subjects ofa civil, politeal or religious nature—men whose | 
I state the above facts without further comment, only | highest ambition seems to be ,to do as daddy did, or to 
that 1 intend to try the experiment again this year. | carry the grain in one end of the bag, and the stone in 
Rosert Seevers. | the other, because dadd/y’s grandaddy did so. Yet not- 
| withstanding the sentiments here advanced may net suit 
the feelings of many would-be wise ones in our country, | 
they are backed by trath, as the observation and experi- 
Onto is destihed to be noted for producing some of the | ence of many will abundantly prove. And the men who 
best varieties of applesin the world. Several of our best| go against reform and improvement in agriculture, and 
kinds now cultivated originated in this State. And, as| the arts, will be assigned a place on history’s page, with 
some of our best cultivators are beginning in earnest to| opposers of Luther, Gallileo, Franklin, Gall, Thompson, | 
turn their attention to the propagation of new varieties,| Ronge, and in short all the various religious, moral and 
we venture to predict that the next few years will bring | scientific reformers, who have done so much to improve 
into notice many new and excellent varieties. Mr. T.| the condition of mankind. I would not have it under- 
5. Humrickhouse, of Coshocton, has now I believe about | stood that I desire to wage a war ef extermination against 
sixty seedling kinds which he is cultivating for the pur-| all those who are not willing to go for every pretended 
pose of testing their qualitics. They have been selected| reform that has been, or may be, proposed; far from it. 
with care from seedling trees, principally I believe in| Some such men seem to be necessary to keep the great 


West Carlisle, O., Feb. 1847. 
Ohio Seedling Apples. 


The Cooper has its equal, and I think its) 


reform car from running too fast, or running off the 
track ; and the man who goes against many of the pro- 
fessed reforms in the sciences and arts at the present day, 
acts wisely. 

But what I contend against is the abominable igno- 
rance” that pervades the minds of so many farmers and 
mechanics in commuyity—that ignorance and duplicity 
which renders so many farmers and mechanics an easy 
prey to the caprice of so many designing priests, politi- 
cians, aud professional characters of the age in which we 
live. As the burden of our government rests chiefly 
upon the shoulders of our farmers and mechanics, it is 
highly necessary that they should be weilinformed with 
regard to every matter pertaining to their occupation— 
nor should their information stop here, but they should 
be acquainted with the history and resources of our coun- 


| try, that they may be prepared to exercise the rights of free- 


men understandingly—those inestimable rights, which 
cost our revolutionary sires 80 many days, weeks. months 
and years of toil—those rights which cost so many 
groans and tears, and the loss of so much of the best 
blood that ever run in mortal veins, that we their pos- 
terity might enjoy the rich blessings of freedom——one of 
the richest boons that God ever bestowed upon man in 
any country, or in any age—that we their posterity, 
might “eat and drink* under our own vine and figtree 


| and no one dare hinder or make us afraid.” 


Then in view of these considerations, is it not indis- 
pensable to the welfare and happiness of each and every 
class in community, that every farmer and mechanic in 
ourcountry should be up and doing, ever watchful for 
the best interests of his country, and its institutions, 
under which he recieves so many inestimable privileges, 
which he should ever value as he does his own “life, for- 
tune and sacred honor’? And how [ask in behalf of *frec 
dom’s cause,’ can any man claim that he is acting the 
part of a worthy citizen, while he sits upon the stool of 
do-nothing and surrenders up the political concerns of 
his government—all the rights of a freeman, to the care 
of so many dishonest politicians who are ever willing to 
subvert the best interests of the people—to use the igno- 
rance and gullibility of the laboring classes, for the ac- 
complishment of their unhallowed purposes; or in other 
words to ride into lucrative offices upon the credulity of 
the ignorant, whilst they entirely disregard the best inter- 
ests of their constituents. I do not mean to say that all 
politicians are dishonest, and act entirely regardless of the 
welfare of their constituents—far from it. But, as the 
ignorance and credulity of a great number of our farm- 
ers and mechanics has opened the door for the wolves to 
get into the fold, and, asa natural consequence, they will 
embrace the opportunity to get in and devour the flock, 
unless they are soon driven away—for there are always 
| enough of sharpers who are watching for an opportunity 
| to plunder the community of their honest gains, by using 
| their blindness, which is directly produced by their pre- 
| judice, the legitimate offspring of ignorance. 

Now I do not mean to convey the idea that farmers 
and mechanics should read and study every little catch- 
penny county newspaper, in order to become informed. 

Ve have too much such reading done now to promote 
| the welfare of community. But every farmer and me- 
| chanie should know something of the natural and politi- 

cal geography of hiscountry. He should know what are 
the natural advantages of every State in the Union; what 
| are its staple productions; what State produces the most 
grain; which the most cotton; which the most sugar; 
which the most manufactured articles; which has the 
greatest number of inhabitants; which the greatest num- 
ber of slaves, &c., &c. Nor should his knowledge stop 
here. He should have some knowledge of the fiscal op- 
erations of his government, both local and general. He 
should know the amount and kind of exports and imports 
of his government, as well as of all the principal govern- 
ments with which we exchange, &c. &c. pel aware 
that many farmers and mechanics look upon this as be- 
ing too great a task for them to perform. But this is a 
great mistake. All the information at which I have hint- 
ed, and much more, may be obtained in a short time, if 
sought for in the authenticated history of our country, 
and the official reports of our government officers, instead 
of the partisan speeches of many stump orators, whose 
chief ambition is to detach parts of history, to suit their 
purposes—to subserve the interests of their party—that 
they may get a place at the public crib. Iam also a- 
ware that many who have looked to stump speakers and 
partisan presses, alone, for their information upon those 
points, after witnessing the changes of position, false 
statements, and contradictions, for awhile, have become 
disgusted with politics, and resolved to stand aloof, and 
have no part nor lot in the matter. This is wrong, and 
such men should attach the blame where it belongs, and 
not abandon so laudable an undertaking. For of what 
value will their heaps of shining dust be to them, or their 
children, unless they have the capability or freedom to 
enjoy it. And besides this, the idea that a farmer or me- 
chanie should work like a slave all day, and sleep like a 
hog all night, is contrary to the genius of our republic— 
contrary to the laws of our being—contrary to common 
seuse. ‘There is work enough performed now every year, 
in our country, to make every man, woman, and child 


*Ardent spirits excepted. 
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comfortable and happy, if that labor was properly dis- 
tributed amongst all; but, by reason of the craftiness and 
dishonésty of some, and the ignorance and gullibility of | 
others, the many have to “bear the burden and heat of 
the day,’’ for the benefit and aggrandizement of the purse- 
proud and aristocratic in community. And this state of 
things has always, and will always obtain, where the la-| 
boring class remains unenlightened and ignorant of the 
principles upon which their government is founded, and 
its institutions upheld. This has been one of the chief! 
causes of the downfall of Greece, Rome, and in short | 
every other nation, where the laboring class has to uphold | 
the aristocracy. This is what caused the poor English, | 
Irish, and Poles, and the poor of many other nations, to} 
long for the liberties which we now enjoy, and which we | 
must guard with a jealous eye, that we may transmit to} 
. posterity the inestimable blessings which we now enjoy— | 
that rich inheritance which will be worth more to them | 
than the wealth of Rothschilds or Astor. | 

Then, farmers and mechanics, be up and doing. How | 
can you vote understandingly upon the t riff question, 
unless you know the productions and resources of our 
country? How can you vote upon the currency ques-| 
tion, unless you understand the fiscal operations of our! 
country? In short, how can you exercise the rights of | 
freemen properly, unless you are informed? And if you 
cannot exercise them properly, you should not exercise | 
them at all. None of you would be willing to employ a 
physician, unless you thought he understood your dis-| 
ease, and the character of the medicine he used. Nor| 
would you go to hear a minister, who you thought knew | 
nothing about the bible. Then why vote, unless you} 
know what you vote for? Come, farmers, be consistent, | 
and act as common sense demands. “Let independence | 
be your boast, ever mindful what it cost.” 








Ceeee | 

Fincastle, Brown Co. O. 

inten Diate ALES | 

Smoke-ology—Chimneys again. } 
Tue Criric crivicisep. 


Mr. Barrnam:—Itis not so much through speculative 
as practical motives that | am pleased to see the construc- | 
tion of chimneys discussed in your columns; as I am pre- | 
paring to build, the ensuing season, and wish to avoid | 
any error that may spoil the beauty of my rooms or the | 
temper of my Wife. 

I have just been reading the strictures of D. L., on Mr. | 
Canfield’s communication, and it appears to me there is! 
more smoke than fire in them. D. L., lays it down with | 
nearly the authority of an axiom, that it is the heat-| 
ed air at the top of the chimney, that gives the draft; | 
and by the flue being too large, the smoke when it reaches 
the top of the chimney becomes too cool and dense to 
rise out. If this explanation was correct we should be 
most annoyed by smokey chimneys in the coldest weath- 
er; which unfortunately for the above explanation is not 
the case, but rather the reverse. 

Weare not disposed to question the fact that the flue 
of achimney may be too large for a good draft; but 
with due deference to the opinion of D. L., we would 
give a different explanation, viz: that the flue being un- 
necessarily large gives room for a counter current of cool 
air down the flue to supply the tire which is only sparing- 
ly supplied by the room below, and thus in its descent 
carries a portion of smoke with it. 

Notwithstanding D. L’s. objections to Mr. Canfield’s 
theory of the draft of chimneys, we are disposed to con- 
sider them substantially correct; for if a column of air is 
heated only at the base it must become somewhat lighter, 
and consequently disposed to ascend. 
sistance of all our theories and explanations we will 
strive in vain to make a chimney draw that does not re- 
ceive a sufficient supply of air below. 

After all our learned disquisitions, it appears’ to me we 
have left out of consideration the primary object of fire- 
places, chimneys &c., viz: that of warming the room, 
which we know by chilling experience is not easily accom- 
plished, particularly if the fire is supplied by air drawn 
through the cracks of windows or doors on the opposite 
side of the room. A remedy for which I propose in theo- 
ry and design to adopt in practice, by supplying the fire 
with air, let into the fire-place’through openings in the 
jambs communicating with the external air, thereby per- 
mitting the air to remain longer and consequently w r- 
mer in the room. 

As regards the enquiries of A. G. P. (page 163 vol. 2d 
if he does not give his fire fresh cool air in some other 
way, he may expect it to come down the chimney if his fire 
burns at all, and bring more or less smoke with it. Tho’ 
I have no objection to D. L’s. suggestion of contracting 
the top of the flue thereby guarding against a counter 
current. These remarks, Mr. Editor, are made without 
any special labour or research, and perhaps are very erro- 
ous, if so I shall be pleased to see them revieved by D. L. 
or any other correspondent. 


| 
| 


Yours, &c. 


J.P 


Hesperian Plains Feb. 7th, 1847. 


Lyell, the geolo ist, asserts that there is more coal in| 
the single State of Illinois, than in all Europe. 


Can he prove it? 


| L. 


A Correction. 
Mount Tasor, Feb. 19, 1847. 
Mr Barenam:—Your printer has made sad w 


my figuers and formule, in’the last number of the Culti- 
, vator. 
| re 


And the best way to correct the errors will be to 
print so much of the article as relates to the calculation 


of the 


Discharge of Water through pipes. 


x} 


; 
| 


Let A. represent the fountain or reservoir from which 
water is to be conveyed to the trough ‘: through the pi 
Let N be the height of the surface of the water in the 
reservoir, above the place of discharge, and let D be the 
diameter of the tube in the smallest part. It is required 
to find the quantity 2 which will be discharged in a second 
of time. The length and height being given in feet, and 
the diameter of the tube in inches, the formula, when the 
quantity 1s required — is as follows. 











Q=". 608 J (D* L) 
In order to make the above formula intelligible to all 
your readers, I will apply it to the case given by Z., in 
page 137, of Vol. I. 
Let L = 80 rods or 1320 feet. 
“ H = 50 feet. 
“ P= 2 inches. 
“Q= gullons. 
~ 

Then Q = 0. 608 J (32 X i320 = 0.62; or, the same 
may be thus expressed in words. 

Divide the height (5). by the length (1320); multiply 
the quotient by the fifth power of the diameter (fifth pow- 
er of 2 = 32); extract the square root of the product, 
which being multiplied by |.6/8 will give (0.67) the 
number of gallons the tube will discharge in one second; 
which in this case is 49 gallons in one minute. 

Respectfully, 


D. L. 


Froin the Horticulturist 
Remarks ou Transplanting Fruit Trees. 
BY S. G. PERKINS, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS. 
First prepare the ground where they are to be put, so 
that water will not remain on or near the roots. Exam- 
ine the roots of the tree before planting, and cut out all 


Some ten years ago, I imported from Paris two hundred 
and ten Pear trees on Quince stalks, whose roots, on 


ork with | “heit arrival, I found to be entirely black and dead. I 


| shaved off with a drawing knife all the roots down to the 
|stump. These I planted in trenches, tying them to cross 
| bars to keep them firm, and then filled up the trench with 
good soil. The heads and bodies of these trees were 
regularly washed in dry weather until they began to 
sprout, which most of them did in abundance during the 
| summer, and [| finally saved out of the whole number, 
one hundred and seventy four, which became as well roo- 
| ted and as good trees as any in my garden. 
| This has happened more than once. Three or four 
| years ago, I imported among other trees, twenty Plum 
| trees, from six to seven feet high, the heads of which 
| had been budded the previons yearin France. These 
| buds had grown from nine to twelve inches long, and 
were perfectly fresh when they arrived; but the roots on 
| examination were found entirely dead. Two of these I 
| gave away. One was good for nothing, and the other 
seventeen I planted in my garden, having cut out all the 
roots that had fibres, they being entirely dead. One of 
| my men said I night as well plant my walking stick. 
| Sixteen of these are now flourishing trees, well grown 
|} and well rooted, new roots being induced by means of 
washing the upper part of the tree 8. G. Perxins. 
Remarks.—The foregoing will please such of our rea- 
ders as like plain, sensible advice, froma thoroughly 
practical man. We have ourselves seen with great sur- 
prise and satisfaction the trees referred to as having been 
so successfully transplanted by Mr. Perkins, under what 
were the most unfavorable circumstances. The great 
advantage of the mode he practices, of watering the bark, 
| and not watering the roots of a tree,in a half dormant 
state, our correspondent thoroughly convinced us of in 
his own garden. Our readers are solicited to put in prac- 
| tice the invaluable advice he gives them. There is no 
| doubt, that half the trees that die annually from the ig- 
norance of transplanters, perish from a mistaken notion 
of deluging their roots with water daily, when their fibres 
| are so feeble as to dread it as much as a patient afflicted 
| with hydrophobia.—Ep. Horr. 





;wi 


Disease in Hogs. 

Eprror or tHE Cuxtivator, Sir: In your paper of 
Jan. Ist, 1846, a correspondent wishes to know the cause 
and probable cure of a disease known as the “thumps or 
heaves in pigs’’—and no reply having appeared since, 
the following may be deemed of some value: 

A friend of mine who has lest many valuable stock 
hogs lately had exhausted all his remedie’ without avail, 
| respectfully inquired of me whether I knew any thing 
| of the diseases prevalent amongst the swinish class of 

mammalia? I repliedin the negative. He then told me 





But with the as-| 


rotten or defective roots, and cut in (shorten) all that are| that if it were possible to discover a remedy it would ren- 
bruised or otherwise injured, to sound wood above the) der incalculable benefit to the community of this wes- 
| wound. Be careful not to plant too deep, as this may be | tern country who are so extensively engaged in breeding 
| fatal to your tree. | hogs—to be brief, he had lost a pig the night before. I 
| If the tree does not put out shoots in the spring, at the | consented to go with him and make a post mortem exam- 
| usual time, or as soon as others do that were planted at| ination, the result of which is as follows: The liver was 
the same time, give it one good watering at the roots, and | in an intense state of sanguinous congestion or engorge- 
no more while it remains in a dormant state; but if the} ment; the duodenum, or upper portion of the intestines, 
bark remains fresh, or does not turn black, wash the head | highly inflamed, and likewise a considerable patch of the 
, and body with a water pot or syringe every evening at} stomach; but it was in the lungs that the disease mani- 
| sundown, until it begins to shoot or grow, when you| fested itself most distinctly; for these were in a state of 
| may cease watering the head, and water the roots if re-| suppuration and gangrene or what is commonly called 
quired. 1 have had trees to remain until the last of July | mortification—giving way on the least handling. 
without putting out a leaf or shoot of any kind, and af-| My belief is that the immediate and exciting cause 
ter that become as fine specimens as any in my garden.| may be a sudden transition from a warm to a cold me- 
No manure should be put to fruit trees, except it be a| dium by atmospherical changes, or removal from com- 
little vegetable manure, quite rotten, and that mixed with | fortable beds of straw to some more exposed situations— 
the earth that is to cover the roots. The question is fre-| producing what medical men term Pneumonia. This, 
quently asked, whether it be best to plant fruit trees in| therefore, requires prompt and energetic measures, 
the spring or autumn. This, in this latitude, must de-| which I am afraid the bristly race will never get to 
| pend on the soil into which they are to be put. If the| lengthen their days till the butcher's mallet and knife 
| soil bea wet, clayey one, it is best to plant in the spring; | seals their doom. Yet I would suggest to your numer- 
| but if it be a light gravelly soil, the autumn is preferable, | us subscribers (if it is worth communicating) the fol- 
because you gain four or five weeks in the growth of | lowing treatment: First, that when one of the family 
your plant in the spring. jhas the “thumps,” (or to be more methodical, when 
| If water be allowed to remain about the roots of trees | there is great vascular excitement, producing inordinate 
that are recently planted, and are not growing, it will | action of the heart) to bleed as largely as possible—from 
probably rot them by becomiug stagnant and putrid. what part I can’t tell, but I don’t think enough can be 
| Trees should be planted therefore, so that the water will got from the tail. Iu the next place, give a quarter of a 
| run over and off the roots, which is all they require to pound of Glauber or Epsom salts, and repeat it until it 
afford them nourishment. | operates, at intervals of three or four hours; and after 
| Watering the head and body of a tree that is tardy in| that give two, three, four or five grains of Tartar Emetic, 
| putting forth its shoots, is the safest, and indeed the only | dissolved in a quarter of a pint of thin gruel, every two 
| sure mode of bringing them out, while a continued wa-| hours until convalescent. The first few doses may 
| tering of the roots is almost sure destruction to them. | Vomit; but never despair, for I can attest to the value of 
Trees planted on a south wall or fence, that do not put! the last remedy given, from half a grain to two grains 
‘out shoots in due season, should be covered for several | every two hours for nine days or two weeks, to human 
| hours, when the sun is out, if the weather be warm.| beings in the same disease, and that without bleeding 
| The leaves may be considered a sort of suction pump, once. I do not profess to know what quantity of Tar- 
which draws up the moisture from its roots and produ- | tar Emetie a pig will bear, but experimentalizing will 
| ces its increased growth; whereas a tree without leaves, probably test the quantum necessary. 
and that is not already attached to the ground, has no| I beg to apologize for this lengthy piece on porkology, 
| means of carrying off the moisture from the roots. For which may elicit some squibs from some quarter; but I 
| example, if two branches of equal size and weight, the | #™m a good humored fellow and can laugh with those that 
| one with leaves and the other without them, are placed | langh—still Iam not inclined to laugh at those that 
in vessels containing an equal quantity of water, aud ex- hogs. 





posed to the sun, the one having leaves will take zp the 
greater part of the liquid, while the other will consume 
comparatively little. 


loose many 


Iam, with respect, yours &c., 


Wms. Tomas. 
' Butler Co., O., Feb. 1847. 
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English News, Markets, &c. 

Just after our last paper was issued, a steamer arrived 
from England, bringing intelligence of a further rapid 
rise in the prices of grain and flour, and other provi- 
sions; also, alarming accounts of distress and starvation 
in Ireland, and parts of Scotland; and the determination 
of the Government to repeal all duties on bread stuffs, 


and expend large sums of money in the purchase of | 
} 


grain, &c. This news, of course, set speculators at 
work in this country; and prices advanced suddenly in 
all our markets. The ratesof freight, also, became so ex- 
orbitantly high that trade was soon checked, and for- 
warders obtained more profits than growers or dealers. 
Laier and better —Another steamer, the Cambria, has 
just arrived, bringing dates to the 4th ult. This intelli- 
gence shows a more healthy state of trade, and has put 
a damper on speculation. 


wholly repealed, and the navigation laws suspended, so 


that ships from all countries could freely enter British | 


ports with grain and flour. Government had done all 
in its power to puta stop to speculation, and reduce the 
extravagant prices, and with the aid of the Bank of Eng- 
land in increasing the rate of interest on money, the 
efforts had been successful; very large supplies had ar- 


The corn duties had been | 


Lonpon Money Marker, Feb. 3.—On the 2!Ist ultimo 


| the Bank of England again raised the rate of bills dis- 


| counted to 4 per cert. 


This, for a time, produced a 
great depression in the market. The step, however, is 
| considered to be dictated by sound policy, and this mar- 


the step first caused ; in fact, during the last week, a de- 


| gree of firmness has been attained that could hardly have | 


| been expected a month ago. 

Woor—The month of January commenced with a 
more animated demand for foreign wools, and during the 
tirst two weeks a fair amount of business was done, and 
| prices showed some tendency to advance. Since that 
| time, however, the market has been quiet. 

There has been a fair demand for United States, chiefly 
the lower and middle qualities; and we are glad to notice 
| that these wools are getting into gencral use and are gain- 
| ing favor with our manufucturers, being found well adapt- 
| ed for certain purpeses. At the public sales to occur on 
| the 10th, about 600 bags United States will be offered— 
(along with many other kinds.) 
Sopee ih, Ee 
The Markets. 
| The effects of the latest English news not being yet 
manifest, our quotations of the leading articles of produce 
| at the present time can be of little use, as changes will no 


| doubt immediately take place. 


| Crinxewnati, I'eb, 25—The market for the past week 


| ket has since rallied considerably from the alarm which | 


| has been very much excited and prices fluctuating. Flour | 
rived, and prices were considerably lower. This will in | 4,90@4,75 to 4,50 ® bbl. Wheat 50 cts. ® bu. Corn! 


| 


Mount Hope Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


| t Subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of the public to 
their large and choice stock of TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANT'S, which they offer for sale the ensuing spring. 
| ‘Lhecoltlection of Frorrs embraces al! the leading sorts of estab- 
| lished merit, and most of the recent varieties of Enrope and Ameir- 
ca. No pains or expense lave been spared in making the collection 
as complete, in every way, a8 possible. The trees are all thrifty, 
hea'thy, and well grown, and have been propagated with the ut- 
most exactness from specimen trees On Ibis establishment, or from 
sources of the highest reputation for correctness. ‘The collection of 
specimen trees, for testing the merits of the various sorts,is now 
aivong the largest inthe United States. The assortment of Apples 
inclbdes several thousand fine trees of the Nortnern Spy, univer- 
sally considered one of the best keeping apples yet known. 
Pears.—Al!ll the leading well known svurts, such as Madelaine. 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Bartlett, Seckel, Virgalieu, etc., and a small 
supply ofthe rare and nnrivalled Swan's Orange or Onondaga, 
| Knight's Monarch, and Van Mon's Leon le Clerc: the price of 
| these is $leach. A few thousand trees of choice varieties can be 
| furnished on quince stocks. ‘These are beautifully adapted to gar- 
, den enlture, and generally bear the second, and older trees even tae 
first year after planting. 
| Pioms.—esides the well known popular sorts, asmall number 
| ofthe Jefferson, Columbia Lawrence's Favorite, and Dennison’s 
Superb are oilered ai $1 each. 
| Crerries.—A collection of upwards of 40 of the best varieties, 
| earliest to latest—heautiful trees. 

Peacnes.—lorty choice varieries of established merit, including 
| Tillotson, Early York, Crawford's Earlu, Jacques’ Rare Ripe, 
| Crawford’s Superb or late Malacatoon, &c.—)eautiful trees, 
| Ornamental ‘TREES AND Suavuns.——A large collection, inclu- 
| ding all the finest popular articles in that line. Roses.—A superb 
| collection of upwards of 250 seleet varieties. Double Dahlias— 
| 100 beautiful varieties, including several! of the finest fancy sorts, 
such as Harlequin, I/luminator, Marchioness de Ormonde, &c. 

Descriptive priced eatalogues (edition for 1846 and '7,) will be sent 
gratis to all post paid applications, and only to such. 


a measure relieve the public mind of England, which |!" the ear, 35@:74 cts. do shelled, in sacks, and sacks in- | 
z cluded, *@50 cts., with large sales. 
retail at 30 cts. 


. one an | 
had become seriously alarmed for the condition of its | 


own poor, as well as that of Ireland and Scotland. Nor | 4,25 ¥ bu. 


is this reduction of prices at all to be regretted by the | 


people of this country; for it is morally certain that Eu- | 


rope will require all our surplus produce till after next | 
harvest, if not for two years to come; and a healthy | 


regular state of trade is far better for the farmers than a| 


feverish speculation. Prices may now decline for atime, | 

5 ' 
but we have no doubt they will advance again within a 
few weeks, or at farthest a few months. 


From the European Times. 

Liverroo., Feb. 4.—During the last eight or ten days | 
we have had enormous arrivals of grain, and grain pro- | 
duce, from the United States, and ports of British North | 


} 
} 


America; besides which, several quantities of Wheat | GRAIN. 


and Indian Corn have been received from the continent | 
of Europe. ad * * * 

Influenced by the recent enactment of the Legisla- 
ture, the London and provincial markets through the | 
country being depressed, produced at our Corn Exchange 
a declining tendency regarding most articles of the trade, | 
and all descriptions of wheat, upon a limited demand, re- 
ceded 4d to 6d per 70lb. below the rates of that day | 
week, although several holders refused to comply with | 
this abatement. Of English or Irish flour, scarcely any 
appeared for sale to-day; but with a large show of} 
American, loosed from bond, the market opened heavily, | 
aud lower prices were accepted than importers were | 
afterwards disposed to concede; the trade thus closed | 
rather more firmly than it commenced, at a decline of 2s | 
Gd per barrel from the currency of Tuesday last. Indian | 
corn, being taken off sparingly, was ls to 2s per quarter | 
lower than on that day se’night. We annex the prices | 
now current at Liverpool, and those paid on the 4th of | 
January. 


Oats 27/@28 cts.— 
Clover-seed has declined—sells at 4,00@ 
Flax-seed $1 # bu. Pork, sales of mess at 
$13@ 3,50. and prime $1'@12 ¥ bbl. Lard, prime No. 
i, 74@d cts. ” Ib. Butter, for packers, 9@10 cts.—retail 
15@25 cts. ? tb. Cheese 04@7 cts. tb. 


Cattle, av. wt. (00 to 650 Ibs, $4@4,15 WY 100 lbs. Fat 
| hogs 4,25@4,5  ® 100 lbs. 
New York, Feb. 22.—Flour 6,87@$7. Wheat 1,50@ 


1,60 ¥ bu. Corn 10,0@1,10. Rye 874 ® bu. Pork, 
mess 14,7515, prime 12,75 ¥ bbl. Lard 10 cts. ® fb. 
Butter, Orange co. 20@2) cts Ohio 9@10 cts. ® tb. 


~ COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Feb. 











27. 
Honey.strained 12 @ 14 

Wheat, Piu., 70 @ POULTRY. 

Indian corn, 20 @ 22 Turkeys,each, 25 @ 40 
| Oats, bb @ 16 Geese, ae 8B @ W@W 
| PROVISIONS. Dueks. - w @ WW 

Flour, retail, bbl, 4,4 a Chickens, * s @ 0 

100 Ibs 225 @ SUNDRIES. 

* Buckwheat.2,00 Apples, bu. 3t@ 50 
Indian meal,bu. 25 @ 3] “ dried. 5) @ 
Homminy, quart, 3 @ Peaches, dried, 1,37 @ 3,50 
Beet, hd qr. Po'aioes, 20 @ 2% 

WOO ths., = 350 Sweet, 1,00 @ 

“ fore qr., 3,00 White beans P bu 75 @ 1,00 
Pork, mess, bhl, 1 Hay, ton, 4,00 @ 5.40 
Hozs. P WOlbs, = @ | | Wood, harde,rd 1,75 @ 2,00 
Hams,country Ib, 6 @ ‘| Salt, bbl, 135 @ 1,87 

- tee enured, ‘ SEEDS 
“er “honed bis, ; ‘ lover, bu. 3.29 @ 3,50 
Butter, best rolls, 10 124 Pimotiy, 1,25 @ 1,00 

common, & g Flax, 13 @ 

“in kegs, a \SHES 
Cheese, 6} @ Pot, 100 Ibs , 2.75 @ 3,00 
Eggs, dozen, 6 @B Pearl, 2/0 @ 370 
Maple sugar, th. @ Woo!, common, 8 @ WwW 

* molasses, gal. @ * half bid, De X 
Honey com, tb, 10 @& 124) * fall bd. @ 





Jan. 4. Fes. 4. 
WHEAT, per 70 lbs. From To From To 
Canadian, red...... 98.9d. 100 10s. 4d. 10 10) 
“ S-ces. te.2. t05, 22 ©. BMD 
United States, red.. 10 0 106 10 0 ll 32) 
“ « white 1010 112 11 3 11 9 
Danzig, mixed & red 9 9 104 10 6 
$6 high mixed. 10 9 114 11 6 = 1110) 
Mediterr’n, &c.,hard 9 0 90 10 0 10 2) 
Indian Corn, per 4801b.68 0 720 68 0 72 0) 
Indian meal, per 196 Ib. 0 0 00 33 0 34 O} 
FLOUR, per bbl. 196 Ib. | 
Canadian, sweet.... 38 9 390 38 0 39 0} 
United States, sweet 38 6 400 38 0 39 0} 
Do & Canadian, sour 33 0 346 33 0 34 0} 
Provisions.—Since our last report the transactions in 
3eef have been of a limited character, in consequence of | 


the smallness of supplies. Prices have advanced 2s 6d | 
since the sailing of the Sarah Sands on the 20th ult.—| 
Pork sells readily on arrival at extreme prices; good mess | 
is worth 70s to 72s 6d per ewt, and middleing 60s to 65s. | 
Large imports have taken place during the month. The! 
quality has been generally good ; in fact, superior to the | 
Irish cure of this season. Bacon and hams are still in re- | 
quest; all the arrivals of the former have sold at t's per | 
ewt for good. The demand for the former article is likely | 
to be very great, as we can expect but little from Ireland. | 
We quote hams at 56s percwt. A better feeling has/ 
manifested itself in the market for Cheese, and fine well | 
conditioned parcels are saleable at an improvement of 1s| 
to 2s perewt. Lard has rapidly advanced in price, the | 
risein the course of the month Leing abeut 6s per cwt.| 


| ing genuine and of assured vitality. 
ly end Late Peas, Beans, Beets, 


FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

have received my Spring supply of Garden Feeds, growth of 
1816, and selected with the greatest care, so a3 to insure their be 
They in part, consist of Ear- 


Peppers, Squashes, Spinage, Turnips, &c., &c. 

—ALSO— 
oice \nnua! and Pernenial Flower Seeds, 
including a!l (he most beautiful varieties, which will be sold in sin- 
gle papers. at from tive totencentseach. In assortmen‘s contain- 
ing 20 choiee, named varieties, 81: 50 varieties, $1 50; 75 varieties, 
together witha copy of Bridgman’s Florist Guide, $2. 

Seed Store, East Fifth street, Cincinnati. 

H. HUXLY. 


Pr. Cata'ogues of the Vegeta'e and Flower seed can be ob- 
tained on application at the Seed Warehouse. 
Feb. 8, 1°47. 


erating by hand or Horse power, for sale low for Cash. 
—ALSO— 


A select collection of ¢} 


s. 


CORN SHELLERS. 


An assortment of Agrieultural Machinery, of the most approved 


kinds in use ; among which are— 
Portable French Burr Mills; Stock Mil's; 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines; 
Corn Planters; Clover Hullers: 
Straw Cutters; 
Drilling Machines; 
Cultivators, &c¢., &c, 
For sale at the Cinci 
Manufactory, on Walnut st, a few doors above Front. 


Orders by Letters promptly attended to and Machinery shipped | 


to any port required. 


A. C. BROWN. 


Feb. &. 3t. 


} Brocolis, Cabbage, Cauliflower, | 
10 10) Celery, Cucumber, Pot and Sweet Herbs, Lettuce, Melons, Onions, 


orn Shelling Machines, of various kinds,the most approved 
construction, and of superior quality—of several sizes, for op- | 200 acresin wood land; together with a flock of about 1000 fine 


Trees and Plants packed in the best style, and shipped or for- 
| warded according to orders. It will be for the interest of purchas- 
| ers to send their orders early, in order to secure such kinds as they 
| may want, and have them forwarded at the proper season. 
Address, post paid, 





| March J, 1817 ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

| GENESEE SEED STORE AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 

| No. 10, Front Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| ‘be Subscribers respectfully announce to the public that they 
| have opened the above establishment for the sale of GARDEN, 
| FLELD, and FLOWER SEEDs, of ail sorts—Agricnitural and 
| Horticultural Implements, Machines, &c., &c. 
| They intend to have always on hand acomp'ete assortment of 
j all the articles wanted in this line by the Farmer and Gardener. 
No pains will be spared to procure articles of the best quality. No 
seeds will be offered hut such as are undoubtedly fresh and genuine 
—raivsed in the best establishments of this and foreign countries. 
The implements will embrace ali the newest and most approved 
kinds, from the best manufacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., will be fur- 
nished to order from one of the best establishments in the country 
—the well known Mount Horr Nogserirs. 

| The proprietorsof this establishment gratefully acknowledge the 
| very liberal patronage which they have received from the public the 
| past season, and most respectfully solicit a continuation of the 
| same. 

We would say to the Farmers and others in this section and at 
| adistanre, that we are now making a large addition to our stock of 
| Seeds and Implements, any and all of which we will sel! at the low- 

est prices. 
| RAPALJE §& BRIGGS. 
| 


Rochester, March 1, 1847. 





J. Rinaway & Co. OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
PLOWS. 


BSOIL Plows, of the Boston pattern. 
Long's do six sizes, right and left handed. 
Wisconsin and Smith plows. 
Wood's do three sizes, right handed. 

The above are made in the best manner, and of good atock. 

Also, a large assortment of 

Stoves, 

Embracing the most approved for cooking, and the most elegant 
fancy patterns for heating. 
| HoLiow-warke, 
} A genera! aseortment,at wholesale and retail. 
| Castings of lron or Brass made to order; and finishing done in the 
best manner. 

Cobunbus, Feb. 11, 1847. 


sv 


| 
| 
} 





A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


| (FUE undersigned, living on the road hetween Redford and Bloom 
| ing'on, Indiana, about equa! distance from cach place, offers his 
| farm for sale on advantegeous terms. It isina very high state of 
| cultivation, consists of six hundred acres, of which two hundred 
| isunder fence, has upon itevery building necessary for a western 
| farmer, and apple and ;each orchards of superior fruit. It could 
be conveniently divided into three farms, 
Referto A. W. Morris, of Indianopolis, or the subscriber by 
addressing a letter to Harrodsburg, Monroe county, Indiana. 


JOHN McREA. 


| Feb. 15. 2. 





| FARM AND FLOCK OF SHEEP FOR SALE. 


7 Subscriber has in the state of Iilinois,a plantation of 1000 
acres of land—#00 acres of which are under cultivation, and 


; weoisheep This farm is situated in Shelby county, one of the best 
| counties in the state; is wel! watered with never failing springs, and 

| the land is of firstrate quality. ‘There are on the premisas a good 

| Dwelling House of 7 rooms, well lathed and plastered; a Barn of 
| hewed logs, Smoke house, Blaek smith shop and other out houses, a 
| small orchard of benigg fruit trees; alsoa stock of farming uten- 
| sials, such as Wagons, Plows, Harrrows, &c.—with Horses, Cattle, 
| Hogs, &e. 
| ‘The above farm, with or without the stock, will he sold at a very 
| great bargain, and a small part only of the pnrchase money required 


nnati Machine Works and Machine Card | in hand, The balance may remain on Mortgage for a term of years 


| at 6 per cent interest. 
Any additional information will be given on letters being address- 
ed. post paid, to the subscriber at Massil!on Ohio. 
H. B. WELLMAN. 


January %, 1847.—3. 1. 





